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What  kind  of  newspaper  do  students  need? 

day  here  at  the  Sun  -Times.  A  newspaper  that  pre¬ 
sents  significant  news  in  an  organized  way  for  to¬ 
day’s  busy  people. 

Evidently,  a  lot  of  Chicago  people  like  what 
v\e’re  doing.  They’re  making  the  Sun -Times  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in  town.* 


Crazy  day  ahead.  Classes.  Quizzes.  Campus  activi¬ 
ties.  And,  of  course,  cracking  the  books.  Today’s 
busy  students  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  sift 
through  page  after  page  of  unrelated  facts  to  be 
well  informed. 

They  need  a  newspaper  that  explains.  Clarifies. 
Illuminates.  A  paper  that  puts  news  events  into 
sharper  focus,  through  more  alert  editing,  clearer, 
more  meaningful  writing. 

That’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  publish  every 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


CM  STAPLE  TABLOID  PRODUCTS 
UP  TO  50,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR 


All  parts,  submitted  to  heavy  usage,  made 
from  special  heat-treated  tool  steel.  Wire 
forming  parts,  tool  steel  flame  plated  with 
tungsten  carbide. 

*  *  * 

Anti-friction  die  bearings  assure  perfect 
alignment  of  stitching  element. 

*  *  * 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety  and 


elimination  of  dust.  Camming  action 
enclosed  in  safety  housing. 

*  *  * 

Positive,  continuous  wire  feed  with  inter¬ 
changeability  of  feed  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Stitcher  changed  from  .straight  to  collect 
run  by  simple  turn  of  knob;  then,  silence 
plunger  assembly  for  collect  operation. 

Send  for  specifications. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Pioiniitid.N.J. 


‘‘Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9/30/62 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 


More  than  150  different  motor  truck  carriers  serve  the  busy  Baltimore  market. 
Besides  serving  the  port,  the  nation's  second  largest  in  foreign  tonnage,  they  help 
haul  the  commodities  that  pass  over  Baltimore's  retail  counters  at  the  rate  of  over 
2  billion  dollars  worth  a  year.  And  this  figure  is  steadily  growing,  just  as  it  has 
grown  63.5%  since  1948.  ■  Baltimore  is  a  dynamic  city.  Business  is  good— and 
the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  Over  70%  of  all  advertising  linage  in  Baltimore 
daily  papers  goes  into  the  Sunpapers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the  ABC 
City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same  area, 
the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily,  321,000 
Sunday)  and  over  75%  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  Compelling  reasons  for  making 
the  Sunpapers  your  advertising  and  selling  vehicle  in  Dynamic  Baltimore. 


LIGHT  (and  Heat) 

ON  THE  BIG  PORT 
OF  HAMPTON  ROADS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

4-6 — ^Texai  Dally  Nvw^papar  Auodation  Conference,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Corp«i 
Christ!,  Texas. 

4- 9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  I 

12-16— Communication  Lik^ariant'  Worbhop.  Syracuse  Univenity,  Syr^l 

cuse,  N.  Y. 

14-15 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Arlington  Arms  Motel,  Colunv  i 
bus.  O. 

14-17 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

16 -  Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Mechanical  and  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

17- 18— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North’s  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24— international  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 24— Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitefish, 
Mont. 

24 -  Montana  AP,  Whitefish. 

25- 28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hotel, 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

24-27 — American  Press  Institute,  Latin  American  Newspaper  Executives 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conference, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

6- 10 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussac  oi 

Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal. 

7- 8 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

9- 13 — International  Stereotypers*  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cindnnati. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopere 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus,  O. 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Surf«( 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  San 
Francisco. 

21 —  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin, 

21- 22 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainebleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hotal, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25 — ^Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  San 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia. 
29-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

27 -  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurora. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotel, 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wise 

OCTOBER 

2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra¬ 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk 

Vo. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Un 
versity,  New  York. 

10- 12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 
Harrisburg. 


Construction  on  a  new  $13.5  million  cargo 
pier  at  Norfolk  nears  completion 


Back  in  1959  we  took  a  hard  look  at  the  Port  of 
Hampton  Roads.  It  was  big  and  busy,  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  in  tonnage.  But  the  port  had  one  glaring  weakness. 
It  badly  needed  more  modern  piers  to  handle  general 
cargo. 

The  Virginia  State  Ports  Authority  had  a  plan  to 
build  the  piers.  But  it  faced  a  reluctant  legislature.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  piers  would  not  be  built  without 
state-wide  support. 

The  LEDGER-STAR  assigned  a  crew  of  editorial 
writers,  reporters  and  photographers  to  the  subject. 
The  result:  a  series  of  editorials,  charts,  stories  and 
pictures  which  dramatically  documented  the  need. 
They  were  later  put  together  in  a  brochure. 

Our  series  became  the  handbook  for  the  shipping 
trade,  political  leaders  and  commissioners  of  The  Ports 
Authority.  It  helped  persuade  Virginia  and  finally  the 
state  legislature. 

Now  much  of  the  building  program  is  nearing 
completion.  Norfolk  will  soon  have  cargo  handling 
facilities  that  are  a  showcase  of  automation.  Another 
result:  the  LEDGER-STAR  won  the  annual  Copeland 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Virginia.  We  looked 
at  the  ports,  put  light  on  the  subject— and  heat  under 
those  with  the  power  to  obtain  results. 


THE  VIRGIHIAM-PIUIT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 
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lished  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  f>litorial  and  businea 
ottices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address,  “Eklpub.  Ne’ 
York.”  (Publication  office,  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.)  Seconi 
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Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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He  walks  where  "fear  walks  the  streets 
and  crisis  is  commonplace 
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GEORGE  NATANSON 

Mexico  City  Bureau  Chief 


In  little  more  than  a  year,  George  Natanson,  Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mexico  City 
Bureau,  has  seen  three  Latin  American  governments  overthrown  and  a  fourth  threatened. 
His  dispatches,  often  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in  crisis,  depict  troubled  lands  where 
"fear  walks  the  streets...  reports  of  wholesale  murder  and  mass  arrests  are  ram  pant"..,  lands 
where  "it  often  is  difficuit  to  distinguish  between  military  government  and  Communist 
government" ..  .where  "democracy  and  communism  are  meaningless  terms  to  people  who  don't 
have  enough  to  eat ..." 

The  possibility  of  personal  danger  is  an  accepted,  everyday  fact  to  a  man  who  works  and 
lives  in  the  incendiary  Latin  atmosphere  of  internal  revolutions,  military  coups  and  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration,  as  George  Natanson  has  for  more  than  a  decade.  During  the  Guatemalan 
crisis,  he  disappeared  for  days,  was  blacklisted  and  narrowly  avoided  imprisonment- but 
stilt  managed  to  file  exclusive,  firsthand  accounts  of  the  revolt. 

George  Natanson  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his 
field.  His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


1963 


Represented  Natienally  bv:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  0‘Mara  &  Ormsbea,  Inc. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY  -  NEW  JERSEY 

Announces 

The  Appointment 

of 

Sawyer*Ferguson*Walker  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  MINNEAPOLIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

As  National  Advertising  Representatives 

Effective  Immediately 


If  the  “big  ones”  | 
aren’t  seeing  your  reps... 

f 


why  don’t  you  meet  them  on  their  own  level... 


in  the  Only  National  Business  Daily?  This  is 
their  every-business-day  source  for  important 
business  information! 

NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFDRNIA 


’  .  ,  /  *  *  * 

ru/in  J  s^olumn 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Reporter’s  Reverie 

Cummer’s  silly  season  traditionally  and  perennially  brings 
^  a  flood  of  “brites”  and  weirdies  to  news  pages,  of  course, 
and  editorial  writers  also  relax  a  little  into  discussions  of 
less  awesome  problems  of  life.  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Bress 
\  finds  that  when  the  Legislature  and  schools  are  out  of  session, 
i  Vermont  editorial  writers  turn  to  such  Summer  subjects  as 
j  strawberry  shortcake.  (Photo  editors  probably  turn  to  cheese¬ 
cake).  The  Free  Press  noted  that  a  lead  editorial  in  the 
I  Rutland  Herald,  entitled  “Completely  Crushed,”  took  exception 
to  editorial  exhortations  previously  published  on  the  shortcake 
1  subject  by  the  Brattleboro  Reformer. 

I  —Ruth  Sulzborfrer  Goldrn,  writing  about  her  brother,  Arthur 
I  Ochs  Sulzberger,  new  publisher  of  the  ISew  York  Times,  in  the 
I  newspaper’s  bouse  journal.  Times  Talk,  reports;  “There  is  good 
!  reason  to  believe  that  th<‘  New  York  Times  will  go  forward  with 
I  deliberateness  ami  force.  The  new  publisher  has  good  instincts. 
Judy  (another  sister  of  Punch)  called  him  on  the  day  of  hit 
promotion  and  he  told  her:  ’I  have  just  made  my  first  tup  level 
i  decision.  I  have  decided  nut  to  throw  up.’  With  that  crisis  solved, 

;  he  does,  1  know,  view  the  future  with  confidence  in  his  prmiuct 
i  and  reliance  on  his  associates.  .And  the  future  will  bt-  fun,  too.” 

Fair  Play! 

Splendid’s  the  editor  who  will  not  waver 
In  criticizing  without  fear  or  favor; 

But  only  one  who  is  a  downright  mutt’ll 
Deny  his  adversaries  a  rebuttal. 

^Tom  Pease 

— Gleaned  from  a  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  correspond¬ 
ent’s  copy:  “Felicitations  are  being  extended  to  Mrs.  Blank 
whose  brother  is  being  funeralized  today.”  .  .  .  Managing 
Editor  Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  noted  in  a 
Warner  Bros,  handout:  “The  painting  shows  Ursula  lying  on 
a  divan,  one  army  languidly  drapped  over  her  body  .  .  .  She 
is  reclining  and  she  is  nude.”  .  .  .  Editor  Edna  McDade,  Hondo  \ 
(Tex.)  Anvil  Herald,  reports  that  her  paper,  too,  has  carried  ' 
the  new  ZIP  mail  code  number  (78861)  under  its  front  page  | 
logotype  since  June  21.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Fasting  Pastor 
Is  Hungry  Only  For  Racial  ‘Justice’” — Baltimore  Sun;  when 
a  Troy,  N.  Y.,  woman  peevishly  inquired.  “Why  are  they 
having  an  eclipse  if  you  can’t  watch  it”  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  headed  it:  “So  Cancel  The  Whole  Thing.” 

Misnomer? 

Writers  write  and  readers  read. 

Fighters  fight  and  leaders  lead. 

Rut  I  envy,  with  due  credit. 

Editors  who  only  edit. 

— Al  Goodman 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Lyh-  G.  Van  Kussum,  Tampa  Tribune  farm  edit«>r,  writes: 
“I  may  as  well  get  into  the  act,  too,  so  here’s  my  column  heal 
—also  ‘Down  to  Earth’  like  those  of  a  couple  of  your  corre 
spondents,  which  Milton  Plumb  unearthed  15  or  16  years  ago 
when  he  started  on  the  farm  beat.  I  succeeded  him  in  March 
inheriting  the  type.  .Swiped  a  ‘.About  ’most  anything’  subhead  fron 
J.  Earl  Bell,  editor  of  the  weekly  award-winning  Union  Count’ 
(Morgan field,  Ky.)  Advocate,  and  one  of  our  artists  made  a  sketcl  ^ 
for  me,  which  we  used  for  the  first  time  July  21.  Have  two  to  four  - 
column  heads,  which  makt-s  it  easier  for  tiie  deskman  to  fill  thr . 
available  space.  Incidentally,  two  of  our  editors  should  be  able  u|| 
write  a  humorous  book  about  their  relief  stints  in  the  so<-  section  ■ 
pinchhitting  for  vacationing  and  convalescing  sob  sisters.  Ediicatioil 
Editor  .Steve  Raymond  and  Aviation  Editor  Claude  Shaffer  als<»  are  i 
kidded  unmercifully  by  fellow  staffers,  who  refer  to  them  at 
(Jaudette  and  Stephanie.  They  hesitate  to  answer  the  phone  any- 
more^their  gruff  voices  announcing  ‘Women’s  Department 
usually  shock  callers.’’ 
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In  1962,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  ran  2,175,452  lines  of  Department  Store  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Women’s  and  Misses’  Accessories  and  Women’s,  Misses’  and  Jrs’  Apparel 

. . .  28.1%  MORE  THAN  THE  OTHER  ST.  LOUIS  PAPER. 

Reason?  Perfect  timing.  The  Globe  arrives  in  the  morning,  when  women  make  most 
of  their  shopping  and  buying  decisions. 


To  reach  the  buying  power  in  St.  Louis, 

your  salesman  should  be  the 


^l.lf'ouis  (i^Uibc-iQcnwrrat 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 


Government  Wire  Service 

The  U.S.  Government  has  entered  the  business  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  news  in  competition  with  private  news  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  launch  on  Aug.  1  a  “New 
Market  News  Service”  available  to  all  who  want  it.  .\T&T  has  filed 
with  FCC;  a  sjjecial  tariff  for  the  service. 

1  his  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  it  should  be  suspended  im¬ 
mediately.  government,  or  official,  news  agency  is  the  last  thing 
we  want  in  this  country.  It  could  lead  to  attempts  by  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  enter  the  same  area  and  this  particular  endeavor 
woidd  jiut  the  government  in  the  censorship  business  in  an  odious 
form.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  “reserves  the  right  to  cancel 
at  any  time  the  connection  of  any  and  all  subscribers  who  abuse 
the  service  by  misrepresentation  of  reports,  or  for  any  other  reason 
when,  in  its  sole  judgment,  such  cancellation  is  desirable.”  \  critical 
editorial  in  a  subscribing  newsjjaper,  therefore,  could  be  grounds  for 
cancellation. 

We  agree  with  the  vigorous  protest  filed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  which  says:  “An  expansion  of  this  con¬ 
cept  woidd  result  in  a  government-controlled  news  service  such  as 
presently  exists  in  some  other  countries  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  the  so-called  news  service  Tass  is  government-owned  and 
operatetl.” 

The  government  has  no  more  business  in  this  area  of  news  dis¬ 
semination  any  more  than  it  has  in  the  ownership  of  a  newspaper, 
radio  or  television  station. 


Ward  Trial  Coverage 

Tt  is  frequently  charged  that  newspajjers  play  up  stories  such  as  the 
Ward  trial  in  London  in  order  “to  sell  more  papers.”  Since  more 
than  90%  of  the  total  U.S.  circulation  is  home  delivered  day  after 
day  regardless  of  what  apjiears  on  the  front  page  it  is  certain  that 
only  a  few  metrojxjlitan  pajiers  with  large  newsstand  sales  would 
benefit  by  sensationalizing. 

We  were  happy  to  read  in  the  “AP  Log”  last  week  that  a  check 
of  pajiers  large  and  small  across  the  country  revealed  only  42% 
playeil  the  Ward  story  on  page  one.  The  liirmingham  (.\la.)  News 
carried  a  front  page  box  one  day  titled:  “Too  Lurid”.  It  said:  “.Most 
of  the  testimony  of  Mandy  Rice-Davies  in  Old  Bailey  Court  in  London 
today  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Stephen  Ward  was  so  lurid  that  it  was 
deemetl  unfit  to  print.” 

Instead  of  “lurid”  we  woidd  have  said  “inconsequential.” 

What  Is  Lobbying? 

^  I ’’HI NOS  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  counti^  when  a  man 
can’t  write  a  letter  to  his  elected  representative  without  breaking 
the  law.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  the  attorney  general  ruled  that 
a  j>erson  violated  the  State’s  loliliying  laws  by  writing  to  his  legislator 
without  sending  copies  of  the  letter  to  all  other  legislators.  How 
ridiculous  can  we  get? 

Fortunately,  at  least  one  newspajjer  editor  (William  Evjue  of  the 
Madison  Capita!  Times)  has  challenged  the  interpretation  and  dared 
the  attorney  general  to  arrest  and  prosecute  him.  We  hope  all  editors 
in  that  State  will  join  in  getting  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  and,  jjerhaps, 
in  upsettitig  the  legislation  that  makes  such  an  interpretation  possible. 


For  if  there  be  first  a  wilUnfi  minil,  it 
is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 

and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not _ 

2.  Corinthians,  Fill;  12. 
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DEFENDS  NEWSPAPER  I 

Tilt?  following  is  the  personal  reply  I 
mule  to  R.  W.  Calvert,  publisher  of  the 
Vrsti  (Ariz.)  Tribune  following  his  letter 
in  Ki,!’.  July  13: 

D'ar  Mr.  Calvert: 

1  was  sorry  to  read  the  note  you  sent 
to  the  publishers  of  large  metropolitan 
ptpers  through  the  columns  of  Editor  & 
Pililislier.  However,  1  was  glad  you  ex- 
passed  your  feelings  in  print  so  there 
would  he  an  opportunity  of  answering. 

Ill  the  months  of  planning  Newspaper  1 
and  the  hundreds  of  hours  devoted  to  this, 
there  has  been  not  one  minute  of  thought 
that  the  metro|)olitan  dailies  would  divert 
advertising  from  the  smaller  papers.  This 
would  indeed  he  an  unworthy  action  and, 
as  you  point  out,  damaging  in  the  long 
run. 

1  am  most  anxious  for  you  to  know 
something  about  our  far  different  motives 
in  setting  up  Newspaper  1.  We  feel  that 
many  excellent  efforts  are  being  made  in 
bfhalf  of  newspapers  and  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  has  never  had  such  pro¬ 
fessional  presentation  of  the  newspaper 
sales  message  as  it  is  getting  today  through 
the  Rureau  of  Advertising  and  the  added 
efforts  of  the  Representative  organizations. 
However,  there  has  Ireen  a  lack  in  offering 
the  jirospective  advertiser  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  advertising  agency  an  identifi¬ 
able  and  predictable  unit  of  circulation 
to  attract  more  wide-spread  commitment 
to  a  newspaper  buy. 

We  feel  that  Newspaper  1  can  serve  a 
very  important  role  in  overcoming  this 
lack.  Once  the  advertiser  has  committed 
himself  to  a  newspaper  buy  he  then  can 
go  as  far  as  he  needs  in  covering  whatever 
•narkets  are  vital  to  him.  But  until  he  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  the  newspaper  idea  he 

Short  Takes 

“Sinsiter,”  was  the  word  Crown  Pros¬ 
ecutor  Mervyn  Griffith-Jones  used  to 
describe  Dr.  Ward’s  unusual  influence 
over  Miss  Keeler. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

H  c  raM-K  xaminer. 

• 

A  trade  executive  estimated  that  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike  could  throw' 
up  to  50,000  persons. — Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

• 

Ex-champion  Patterson  got  off  to  a 
running  .start  all  right.  But  when  the 
ponderous  Liston  nailed  him,  it  ripped 
away  all  preflight  plans  and  the  finish 
was  an  almost  foregone  conclusion. — 
Milivaukce  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

• 

‘  Minor  changes  were  made  in  park 
assignations. — Lcadville  (Colo.)  Herald- 
Democrat. 

• 

f  He  was  a  former  deamon  of  the  Pres- 
;•  byterian  Church. — Crawfordsville  (Ind.) 

1‘  Journal-Review. 
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isn’t  going  into  any  of  our  papers — either 
the  large  metropolitan  dailies  or  the 
smaller  city  papers. 

In  the  next  5  years  the  members  of 
Newspaper  1  will  spend  several  million 
dollars  in  developing  research  and  market 
information  to  help  put  across  the  news¬ 
paper  idea  in  concrete  form  and,  thus, 
generate  some  new  business  for  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  national  advertising  medium. 
.After  several  years  of  operation  there 
should  be  a  demonstrable  case  for  you  to 
recognize  that  this  has  helped  all  of  us. 

We  certainly  have  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  means  of  taking  business  away 
from  any  segment  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  There  is  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  additional  advertising  that  should  be 
spent  in  our  medium  and  we  are  going  to 
do  our  level  best  to  attract  it.  If  we  are 
successful,  r  can  promise  you  everyone 
will  benefit. 

Walter  C.  Kurz 

Acting  for  the  Originating  Committee 
of  NEWSPAPER  1 

‘USE  IT,  SPACEMEN' 

I  can  go  smaller  than  iiublisher,  R.  W. 
Calvert,  lieing  just  an  everyday  lowly 
sjiace  salesman.  Yea.  some  of  us  have  our 
eye  on  “NEWSPAPER  1”  in  the  few 
moments  when  they’re  not  on  the  account, 
copy  sheet  or  layout. 

Should  “NEWSPAPER  1”  be  success¬ 
ful  in  competing  with  tv.  I’ll  sure  be 
looking  for  “NEWSPAPER  2”  and  3  and 
4  etc.  It’s  time  newspapers  practice  what 
they  preach  “Make  it  easy  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  buy  .  .  .  newspaper  space  ...  as 
well  as  the  products  advertised  in  it.”  I’m 
for  anything  that  will  advertise  my  prod¬ 
uct.  “NEWSPAPER  1”  is  going  to  do 
this  so  I’m  all  for  it.  Let’s  use  it, 
spacemen. 

Rapid  City,  S.D.  Bob  Cornell 


IVEY,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 

3,  1963 


ROLLING  SHELVES 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  in 
connection  with  your  comments  (June  29) 
about  the  library  space-saving  device  at 
the  Copenhagen  newspaper  that  when  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News  constructed  a 
new  plant  in  1961  we  installed  rolling 
library'  shelves  for  use  in  our  morgue. 

W’e  found  the  necessary  shelving  would 
occupy  about  15%  of  the  floor  space  on 
the  roil  type  installation  as  compared  with 
stationary  installation.  This  resulted  in 
much  more  table  and  working  space  in  our 
morgue  than  would  have  been  otherwise 
possible. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  U.  S. 
newspaper  has  a  similar  installation,  but 
we  have  found  the  arrangement  most  satis¬ 
factory  here  in  Macon. 

Although  the  track  and  shelving  were 
installed  by  our  own  people  here,  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  material  from  Mobile  Racks, 
Inc.,  .369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

Bert  Struby 

Macon,  Georgia 

*  *  * 

NOT  ‘NEWSBOYS’ 

A  couple  of  things  in  your  article  of 
July  20,  page  10,  entitled  “Newspaper  In¬ 
dustry  Employs  496.000”  jolted  me. 

First,  you  seemingly  refer  to  newspaper- 
boys  as  “newsboys.”  Circulation  men  ab¬ 
hor  the  use  of  the  term  “newsboys”  unless 
you  are  referring  to  street  corner  “hawk¬ 
ers”  entirely.  Second,  scarcely  ever  should 
newspaperboys  be  put  in  the  category  of 
employees.  Unfortunately,  that  is  exactly 
what  some  regulatory  agents  would  like 
to  have  them  labeled. 

C.  B.  Williams 

Circulation  Manager 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier 
and  Post 
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"For  38  years  we  of  the  Star  have  been  taking 
The  New  York  Times.  It  has  become  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  our  lives  because  it  has  the 
best  and  most  thorough  news  coverage  in  its 
interpretative  coverage  of  both  domestic  and 
international  life.  In  my  work  as  an  editorial 
writer,  I  find  that  I  cannot  get  along  without 
The  Times  every  day  of  the  year." 

William  R.  Mathews,  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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Nashville  Dailies  Upheld 
In  Hof  fa  Conspiracy  Trial 


Federal  Judge  Rules  Papers 
Did  Fair,  Accurate  Reporting 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


P’ederal  District  Judge  Frank 
Gray  on  July  26  upheld  both 
the  Naifliville  Banner  and  Nash- 
tillc  Tennessean  for  fair  and 
accurate  reporting  of  the  James 
R.  Hoffa  conspiracy  case  that 
ended  in  a  mistrial  last  Dec.  23. 

The  president  of  the  Team¬ 
sters’  union  had  charged  he 
couldn’t  get  a  fair  trial  in  Nash¬ 
ville  because  of  “slanted  news- 
per  reporting.”  Judge  Gray,  re¬ 
fusing  a  request  to  transfer  the 
case  elsewhere,  set  the  date  for 
Oct.  14  in  Nashville. 

$5,000  Reward 

Judge  Gray’s  decision,  handed 
down  after  four  days  of  pre¬ 
trial  hearings,  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  James 
G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 
Banner,  had  published  an  offer 
of  $o,()00  reward  for  arrest  and 
trial  of  people  “attempting  to 
influence  10  jurors  by  posing  as 
Banner  reporters”  and  the  fact 
that  on  the  day  this  notice  was 
published  Mr.  Stahlman  had  a 
telephone  conversation  with  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kennedy  requested  that 
publication  of  the  reward  offer 
be  held  up  because  he  feared 
its  release  “might  very  well  lead 
to  a  mistrial.”  Mr.  Stahlman 
declined  the  request,  but  told 
the  Attorney  General:  “I  hope 
you  get  a  jury  and  a  convic¬ 
tion.”  (E&P,  Jan.  12,  page  14). 

The  publication  of  the  award 
notice  did  not  interrupt  court 
procedure.  Examination  of  ve¬ 
niremen  continued  until  a  jui'y 
was  chosen.  The  trial  lasted  nine 
weeks  and  finally  ended  in  a 
mistrial. 

The  mistrial  was  not  because 
of  the  Banner  publisher’s  re¬ 
fusal  two  months  earlier  to  re¬ 
main  silent  after  a  false  impli¬ 
cation  had  been  made  against 
the  entire  Banner  staff,  the 
newspaper’s  executive  editor, 
Charles  Moss,  said. 

Sub.sequently, 

Huntington, 

editor 


rested  by  FBI  agents  and  in¬ 
dicted  for  posing  as  the  Banner 
reporters  and  allegedly  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  jurors.  "They  have 
made  the  same  charges  as  Mr. 
Hoffa,  demanding  a  change  of 
venue.  Pre-trial  hearings  in  this 
case  have  not  yet  been  set. 

When  the  men  were  charged, 
Mr.  Stahlman  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  “the  reward  stands 
as  made.  It  will  be  paid  at  the 
direction  of  Judge  William  E. 
Miller  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  Middle  Tennessee  to 
such  person  or  jiersons  as  he 
may  recommend  as  being  quali¬ 
fied  to  receive  the  award  under 
the  teims  of  my  original  offer.” 

Two  other  points  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  Judge  Gray:  A  large 
scrapbook  of  clippings  from  the 
two  newspapers  covering  the 
Hoffa  trial,  and  the  testimony 
at  the  pretrial  hearings  by 
John  Seigenthaler,  editor  of  the 
Tennessean. 

Mr.  Stahlman  was  subpoenaed 
by  the  defense  but  was  not  called 
to  testify.  He  was  excused  after 
the  government  stipulated  that 
he  set  the  Banner’s  editorial 
policies. 

The  government  had  con¬ 
tended  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  “fair  comment  on  judicial 
proceedings”  and  pointed  out 
that  the  text  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  Stahlman  and 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  was 
not  published  in  the  Banner  un¬ 
til  after  Mr.  Hoffa  himself  had 
issued  a  statement  about  the 
conversation  in  Washington. 

In  his  opinion  overruling  de¬ 
fense  motions.  Judge  Gray  made 
the  following  statement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  prejudiced  re¬ 
porting  charge: 

“The  court  has  read  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  clippings.  Most 
of  them  appear  to  be  fair  re¬ 
porting  of  events  of  legitimate 
public  interest.  Even  if  all  were 
unfavorable  to  the  defendants, 
they  are  not  of  such  number 
they  con.stitute  any  showing  of 


particular  intensive  or  unduly 
D-equent  publicity  in  relation  to 
the  period  of  time  covered.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  of  the  clippings 
present  in  generous  space,  views 
of  the  defendant  Hoffa,  in  his 
own  words.  Others  quote  favor¬ 
able  comments  about  him  by 
friends  and  admirers.  Others 
have  no  reference  to  the  case 
except  by  incidental  mention  of 
Mr.  Hoffa’s  name  well  down  in 
the  small  type.  .  . 

“T  h  e  newspaper  clippings 
proved  nothing,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  directed  to  the  editor  were 
apparently  not  even  designed 
to  fill  the  gaps.  Consider  first 
the  clippings.  They  were  .  .  . 
arranged  for  the  court  about 
as  systematically  as  a  child’s 
scrap  book.  It  is  apparent  the 
clippings  would  never  find  their 
way  into  evidence  at  all  but  for 
the  willingness  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  counsel  to  stipulate  that 
a  clipping  is  a  clipping.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  court  is  expected 
to  take  some  articles  as  true, 
others  as  false,  others  as  slanted, 
and  ignore  the  content  of  still 
others  that  apparently  serve  no 
purpose  except  to  make  the  ex¬ 
hibit  thicker. 

“Of  course,  the  court  cannot 
take  these  clippings  as  proof 
either  of  the  truth  or  falseness 
of  any  of  the  news  asserted  in 
them.  In  short,  the  clippings 
prove  nothing  in  support  of  the 
motion.  .  .  .  At  some  points 
they  tended  to  disprove  the  .  .  . 
contention  that  the  government 
had  deliberately  engendered 
publicity  to  prejudice  the  de¬ 
fendants.” 

CJow  t«>  Kcnnt'dy 

In  regard  to  the  questioning 
of  Editor  Seigenthaler,  Judge 
Gray  admitted  it  proved  his 
closeness  to  Attorney  General 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Seigenthaler  was  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  in  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  January  1961  until 
March  1962,  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Tennessean. 

He  had  started  on  that  paper 
first  in  1948  as  a  cub  reporter. 
Subsequently  he  had  become  a 
general  assignment  reporter, 
covering  politics,  and  a  night 


three  men  of 
W.  Va.,  were  ar- 
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Denver  Libel 
Suit  Dismissed 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  $750,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Denver  Post  and  staff  writer 
Zeke  Scher  was  dismissed  by 
U.  S.  District  Judge  William  E. 
Doyle  in  Federal  District  Court. 

The  action  was  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Jewell  Bennett  Smith, 
a  former  Denver  legal  secretary 
who  filed  the  libel  .suit  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  Denver  attorney,  was 
acquitted  last  year  of  forgery 
and  confidence  game  charges. 
Her  libel  action  stemmed  from 
the  Post’s  stories  about  her 
trial. 


city  editor.  He  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University 
in  1956.  In  1957  he  met  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Kennedy  during 
teamster  hearings  in  'Tennessee. 

Judge  Gray  said  the  defend¬ 
ants  did  not  prove  that  Mr. 
Seigenthaler  had  “purposely 
sought  to  prejudice  the  defend¬ 
ant  Hoffa  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper,  but  rather 
prove  that  he  had  asked  of  his 
staff  and  believed  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  fair  and  impartial  news 
coverage  of  news  events  involv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoffa. 

“They  did  not  prove  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  editorial  policy 
and  content  of  the  news.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  question  Mr. 
Seigenthaler  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
this  district.” 

The  decision  concluded  that 
in  the  Judge’s  opinion  Mr.  Hoffa 
and  the  other  defendants  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  trial  when  the 
jury  voted  seven  to  five  for  ac- 
quiUal. 

Mr.  Hoffa  would  not  comment 
to  E&P  on  the  Judge’s  ruling. 
However,  in  the  past,  speaking 
of  the  press  in  general,  he  had 
made  his  opinions  clear: 

“There  are  a  lot  of  honest  re¬ 
porters  but  what  happens  to 
their  stories  after  they  have 
handed  them  in  to  the  editor’s 
desk  is  where  I  receive  unfair 
treatment.  Newspapers  are  big 
business.  Employees  belong  to 
unions.  Newspapers  have  to 
sati.sfy  advertisers  to  stay  in 
business.” 

Nashville  reporters  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  Hoffa  conspiracy  trial 
in  Nashville  last  year  were 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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CARRIER  PRICES  ALSO  UP 

Iowa  Dailies  Boost 
Subscription  Rates 

Iowa  City  have  not  set  a  date  for  the  pro- 
A  majority  of  the  43  daily  posed  raises.  The  others  plan 
newspapers  in  Iowa  either  raised  increases  this  summer  and  fall 
mail  subscription  rates  or  plan  and  in  January  and  June  of 


losses  were  only  temporary. 

A  basic  assumption  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  postal  in¬ 
crease  was  a  principal  factor  in 
the  decision  to  raise  rates. 

The  study  was  directed  by 
Prof.  Wilbur  Peterson,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Media  Service  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism. 


‘Incompetent’ 

Dismissal 

Upheld 


to  do  so  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  postal  rates  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  Some  also  increased  carrier 
and  single  copy  prices  in  addi- 


Kules  Increased 
Twenty-one  of  the  32  report- 


tion  to  mail  and  other  monthly  jng  newspapers  had  increased 


or  yearly  rates. 


subscription  rates  in  the  last  five 


Journalism.  _  Charge,  N.  C. 

The  Observer  and  the  Newt 
•  were  upheld  in  terminating  ein- 

.1  U  #•«  ployment  of  a  tape-puncher  for 

90lllllfl.lll  i  rOlllS  incompetency.  A  decision  by 

Arbitration  Chairman  Roljert  0. 
Run  Relow  Sanders  rejected  the  Intenia- 

tional  Typographical  Union  i>o- 
Toronto  ®ition  that  after  a  journeyman 
An  interim  report  of  the  initially  tested  and  deemed 


These  findings  were  reported  years,  including  nine  of  the  16  Southam  Company  Limited,  competent  by  management,  he 
m  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  papers  that  have  raised  rates  which  publishes  eight  daily  subsequently  be  retested 

Media  Service  of  the  University  recently  in  conjunction  with  the  newspapers  and  some  magazines  ^nd  found  incompetent. 

— 1  T - 1 —  .  .  _  rpjjg  decision  in  eiiect  upholds 


of  low'a  School  of  Journalism,  new  postal  increases.  Seven  of  in  Canada,  showed  while  there  ,  The  dwision  in  effect  upholds 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  nine  that  are  planning  in-  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  the  375-line-per-hour  figure  as  a 

?•  creases  also  reported  that  their  comparative  operating  position  Production  standard. 

?radiiate  student,  and  published  last  increase  was  within  the  in  the  second  quarter,  net  profit  ^he  management  of  the  pa- 

in  the  July  issue  of  J/ie  Iowa  past  five  years.  The  seven  news-  continued  to  run  below  the  cor-  P?*’®  disturbed  at  the  rate 


Publisher,  monthly  School  of  papers  that  reported  no  sub-  responding  period  of  1962,  and  production  on  the  Teletyiie- 
Journalism  publication.  scripfion  increases  and  no  plans  at  $2,146,000  was  off  8.9  percent.  ®c''}®r  operation  by  22  punchers 

32  KesDondrd  ^°r  them,  said  they  had  raised  “Advertisine-  revenues  con  decid^  to  test  the  operaton 

32  K,  .  ponded  rates  in  the  na.st  .six  vear.s.  With  ^  i.  ^ ..  L  to  determine  their  proficiency. 


scripfion  increases  and  no  plans  at  $2,146,000  was  off  8.9  percent, 
for  them,  said  they  had  raised  “Advertisiner  revenues  con- 


rates  in  the  past  six  years.  With 
Thirty-two  of  the  43  daily  the  exception  of  two  papers,  all 


tinned  to  ^  affected  by  the  union  argued  that  the  dis- 


ux  xneyxo  uai.y  rne  exception  01  two  papers,  all  unsettled  political  situation  and  hid  been  clas^^^^^^ 

newspapers  responded  to  Je  past  increases  of  the  reporting  operating  costs  by  development  2  "  Ji^^evmi  bv  ma^^^^^^ 
mailqu^tionnaire,and26of  the  papers  were  tetween  $1  and  expense  of  new  publications,”  ment  aSTfs  wmoetLcv  estab 
32  reported  an  increase  in  their  $2.60  a  year.  The  two  exceptions  the  renort  set  forth  ^  competency  esta^ 

monthly  postage  bills,  ranging  were  $3  and  $4  a  year.  rpv  x  x  c  lished  and  that  the  contract  sets 

-  —  The  contract  for  a  new  me-  no  standard  for  a  given  amount 


from  $1.50  to  $1,500.  The  other 
six  did  not  answer  the  question. 


The  majority  of  recent  sub-  chanical  building  for  the  CcU- 
scription  rate  increases  were  $2  gary  (Alta.)  Hercdd  was  let  at 


of  work  to  be  done  in  the  course 
of  a  shift  by  a  journeyman  or 


Sixteen  of  the  32  dailies  had  a  Vear  and  none  of  the  officials  V  ^  jouimeynian  or 

raised  mail  subscription  rates  of  theirnewsDaoLs  $2,027,000.  Net  expenditures  on  any  other  employee”  and  that 

and  nine  others  reported  that  obiecUons  bT  subLribIrs  A1  r  improvements  to  the  contract  makes  no  provision 

they  were  considering  rate  in-  subscribers.  Al-  production  facilities  amounted  for  further  testing, 

mey  were  tonsiuenng  rate  in  though  the  survey  did  not  inves-  to  3390  000  ae-ainst  3793  000  in  m.  i.  e  j 

creases  ^on.  The  remaining  tigate  the  loss  of  subscribers  $793,000  in  The  arbitrator,  however,  found 


seven  anticipated  no  changes  in  because  of  the  rate  increases, 
subscription  rates.  Of  the  16 


$t5yu,uuu  against  $/yt3,uuu  in  The  arbitrator,  however,  found 

that  the  contract  does  provide 
The  regular  quarterly  divi-  a  production  standard. 


auuiM.  1  lutiuii  i  itttrs.  tiie  lo  _ a  l  i  a*  -  -  a —  - ^  —  a  IJii/uuci'iv/ii 

that  raised  rates,  11  increased  f dend  of  25  cents  per  share  was  «The  publisher  did  not  act  un- 

them  $2  a  year  and  five  $1.  The  ®  ‘"dilated  that  losses  were  declared  payable  Sept  27  to  reasonably  or  unduly  har.shly  ir 

increases  of  the  nine  which  were  preat,  and  in  many  cases  shareholders  of  record  Sept.  13.  establishing  its  method  of  ap- 


considering  the  move  w’ould  also  . . . . . .  plication  of  the  standard  estab- 

be  between  $1  and  $2.  "O*  •  lished  in  the  contract,”  said  Mr 

Six  of  the  16  that  raised  mail  il  ISlilM  ^  Q^TciJl  VjOolo  Sanders.  “From  the  preponder- 

subscription  rates  also  increased  ance  of  evidence,  it  would  ap- 

weekly  carrier  rates  5c.  Two  of  -■  t  mj  1  1  management’s  judg- 

the  newspapers  also  raised  I VI  O  g  iz~  fl  ment  of  performance  was  given 

single  copy  prices  from  7  to  10c  X  XCil  1X1.  JLIJ.  J.  ^  in  good  faith,  based  upon  sound 

and  one  raised  the  price  of  the  ^ '  reasons  and  it  would  seem  that 

Sunday  edition  from  10  to  15c.  Grand  Island,  Neb.  for  the  month.  In  January,  1965,  the  judgment  should  not  be  set 

Of  the  nine  newspapers  that  Projections  of  climbing  postal  this  will  increase  to  30.9  cents  aside  lightly.  .  .  .  The  grievancf 
plan  to  hike  mail  subscription  costs  over  the  next  three  years  per  subscriber,  Mr.  Budde  said,  is  dismissed.^  The  Knight  Pub 
rates,  two  also  plan  to  raise  have  l)een  completed  by  two  raising  the  Independent’s  cost  lishing  Co.  did  not  act  in  viola 
weekly  carrier  rates  a  nickel,  Nebraska  circulation  managers,  per  subscriber  by  approximately  t'oa  of  the  collective  bargaimnf 


Rising  Postal  Costs 
Figured  In  Nebraska 

Grand  Island,  Neb.  for  the  month.  In  January,  1965, 


one  of  these  also  plans  to  raise  Results  indicate  that  mail  sub¬ 
single  copy  prices,  and  another  scription  rates  which  have  been 


90  cents  per  year 


agreement  in  terminating  th« 


plans  to  raise  the  single  copy  bik^  within  the  last  three  hike,  Mr.  Budde  said,  the  paper’s 


At  the  end  of  the  three  year  employment  of  the  grievant  fo: 


price  only, 


The  seven  newspapers  that  during  or  before  1965.  creased  by  $5,000  to  $6,000.  • 

returned  questionnaires,  but  Eugene  Budde,  circulation  Cost  to  the  Omaha  World-  Cf-jLg  Averted 
which  did  not  and  do  not  plan  to  manager  of  the  Grand  Island  Herald  of  mailing  its  morning 

raise  mail  sub.scription  rates.  Independent,  took  October,  1962,  edition  (one  copy  for  one  year)  Settlement  between  stereo 

have,  with  one  exception  at  7c,  as  a  basis  for  his  figuring  (sizes  will  go  up  $1.18  in  1965,  accord-  typers  and  management  of  th 

10c  single  copy  rates.  of  paper,  percentage  of  adver-  ing  to  Carl  Smith,  state  circula-  New  Westminster  (B.  C.)  Co 

Two  of  the  16  newspapers  that  tising,  number  of  copies  mailed,  tion  manager.  Evening  edition  lumbian  on  work  provisions  fo' 

have  already  raised  rates  had  sheet  weight,  etc.)  and  applied  mailing  cost  by  then  will  be  the  apprentices  has  averted  a  long 

hiked  them  in  1962,  in  anticipa-  this  to  the  new  second  class  mail  same,  he  said.  Sunday  will  jump  threatened  strike. 


years  may  go  up  another  notch  yearly  postage  cost  will  be  in¬ 


hike,  Mr.  Budde  said,  the  paper’s  ‘incompetency,’  as  that  term  i 
yearly  postage  cost  will  be  in-  used  in  the  contract, 
creased  by  $5,000  to  $6,000.  • 

Cost  to  the  Omaha  World-  Strike  Averted 
Herald  of  mailing  its  morning 

edition  (one  copy  for  one  year)  Settlement  between  stereo 
will  go  up  $1.18  in  1965,  accord-  typers  and  management  of  th 
ing  to  Carl  Smith,  state  circula-  New  Westminster  (B.  C.)  Co 


tion  of  the  postal  increase.  The  rates  that  became  effective  in  74  cents  by  1965. 


The  paper’s  five  members  o| 


others  raised  them  in  the  first  January,  1963,  and  that  will  go  Mailing  costs  of  morning  and  the  International  Stereotyperi 
four  months  of  1963,  10  of  them  iuto  effect  in  January  of  next  evening  are  now  40  cents  per  and  Electrotypers  Union,  Loca 


in  January,  the  month  of  the 
postal  hike.  Three  of  the  nine 


year  and  1965. 


edition  more  than  last  year,  will  88  voted  4-1  for  strike  action 


In  October,  1962,  postage  cost  increase  to  79  cents  in  1964  and  two  weeks  before  settlement  and 


dailies  considering  rate  increases  per  subscriber  was  23.4  cents  to  $1.18  in  1965. 


after  extended  negotiations. 
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HI  MAN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Gary  Paper,  Local 


Sign  Early 

Gary,  Ind. 
Contractual  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Gary  Local  570,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
and  the  Gmy  Post-Tribune 
nearly  two  months  before  the 
existing  contract  expires  may 
have  established  a  pattern  for 
labor  peace  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  new  contract  contains 
two  innovations,  agreed  on  along 
with  other  contractual  terms 
after  less  than  a  month  of  ne¬ 
gotiations.  These  departures  are 
a  human  relations  committee  on 
the  local  level  and  what  Dale 
E.  Belles  Jr.,  Post-Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  de- 
scril)es  as  a  “pre-active”  pay 
clause  which  puts  the  new 
higher  wage  schedule  in  effect 
six  w'eeks  before  expiration  of 
the  existing  contract.  The  new 
contract  became  effective  July 
17.  The  old  one  didn’t  expire  un¬ 
til  Sept.  2. 

A  package  raise  of  $8  weekly 
is  included  in  the  new  agree¬ 
ment,  $5  this  year  and  $3  in 
1964. 

In  the  June  5,  1963  issue  of 
the  Typographical  Journal  Elm¬ 
er  Brown,  ITU  president,  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  long  New  York 
newspaper  strikes  and  its  seri¬ 
ous  effects  on  the  industry,  said 
in  effect:  “Let’s  have  a  summit 
talk  without  the  office  boys”  to 
discuss  production  costs,  auto¬ 
mation  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Top-I.,ovel  Discussion 

Mr.  Brown  wanted  a  frank 
top-level  discussion  of  these  key 
newspaper  problems  by  respon¬ 
sible  people  from  management 
and  union,  in  Mr.  Belles  opinion, 
a  discussion  that  would  exclude 
those  “w  i  t  h  o  u  t  investment, 
knowledge  of  the  industry  or  top 
re.sponsibility. 

“We  can  tell  the  publishers 
how  to  do  a  better  job  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,”  Mr.  Brown 
wrote,  “how  to  avoid  prolonged 
negotiations  and  strikes  which 
inevitably  are  costly  to  both 
sides.” 

Mr.  Belles  regarded  that  as 
a  friendly  challenge.  He  thought 
Mr.  Brown’s  suggestions  were 
good  ones  but  he  didn’t  agree 
that  publishers  don’t  know  how 
to  do  “a  better  job  of  collective 
bargaining.” 

On  June  20  Mr.  Belles  wrote 
the  ITU  chief  in  response  to  the 
Journal’s  challenge:  “You  have 

editor  8c  publisher 


Contract 

a  taker  —  at  least  on  a  local 
level.” 

He  informed  Mr.  Brown  that 
negotiations  with  the  Gary  local 
were  starting  immediately.  On 
July  17  he  wired  him  that  a 
new  two-year  contract  had  been 
drawn  up  and  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  5. 

New  Look  Successful 

Mr.  Belles  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “A  new  look  in  newspa¬ 
per  labor  negotiations  had  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  trial  at  the  grass 
roots  and  had  not  been  found 
wanting.” 

He  recalled  that  this  has  been 
the  first  time  in  more  than  10 
years  serious  problems  have  not 
been  experienced  in  achieving 
a  contract  within  six  months  of 
contract  expiration  and  “all  that 
goes  with  it.” 

In  an  effort  to  speed  up  bar¬ 
gaining  the  talks  were  taken 
outside  the  Post-Tribune  build¬ 
ing  and  members  of  the  negoti¬ 
ating  teams  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  more  than  “normal” 
time  in  hours  at  the  conference 
table,  Mr.  Belles  said.  He  added : 

“In  this  new  approach  to  set¬ 
tling  contract  problems  we  be¬ 
lieve  communication  lines  have 
been  perfected  between  man¬ 
agement  and  the  local  which  will 
be  beneficial  in  the  future  and 
lead  to  new  and  continuing  har¬ 
mony. 

“We  talked  freely  from  a 
basis  of  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing  based  on  honest  facts 
and  figures.  The  old-fashioned 
table  pounding,  demand-nagging 
style  of  bargaining  had  no 
place  in  our  discussions  this 
year. 

“Both  management  and  local 
.scale  committees  are  proud,  and 
justifiably  so,  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments.  We  successfully  traded 
trust  and  we  feel  that  bargain¬ 
ing  with  that  type  of  background 
has  been  profitable  for  all. 

“The  union  is  happy  with  the 
new  two-year  contract  and  so  is 
management.  They  got  things 
they  wanted  and  so  did  we.  Now 
we  look  forward  to  two  years 
of  harmonious  operations,  with 
the  human  relations  committee 
ready  to  smooth  any  bumps 
which  may  develop  on  the  way.” 

The  human  relations  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Belles  explained,  al¬ 
though  having  no  official  status, 
will  be  able  to  work  out  differ¬ 
ences  in  many  areas  without 
the  necessity  of  taking  matters 
to  the  standing  committee. 

for  August  3,  1963 


“It  is  agrreeable  to  both  sides,” 
Mr.  Belles  said,  “that  the  human 
relations  committee  is  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  capacity  of  harmoni¬ 
ously  getting  more  efficiency  out 
of  the  men.” 

The  human  relations  commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  once  a  month,  with 
one  month’s  meeting  proceeding 
on  office  time  and  the  next 
month’s  on  union  time. 

Mr.  Belles  said  he  had  cited 
to  Mr.  Brown  in  a  letter  that 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  the 
new  contract  after  less  than  a 
month  of  negotiations  provided 
“ample  evidence  that  there  is 
a  way  if  there  is  a  will.” 

• 

Journalism  Professor 
To  Teach  in  Korea 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Armistead  S.  Pride,  Lin¬ 
coln  University  professor  of 
journalism,  was  selected  by  the 
United  States  Department  of 
State  to  spend  the  next  academic 
year  as  a  visiting  Fulbright 
professor  at  the  Chungang  Uni¬ 
versity,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Dr.  Pride,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  journalism, 
will  conduct  re.search  in  Korean 
journalism  and  lecture  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  journalism  program 
that  was  launched  in  1958. 


Papers  Play 
Election  Role 
In  Oregon 

Salem,  Ore. 

Eight  newspapers  and  five 
magazines  are  being  scanned  by 
Oregon  Secretary  of  State 
Howell  Appling  Jr.  to  determine 
what  candidates’  names  to  place 
on  the  Presidential  primary 
ballot. 

Under  Oregon’s  unusual  pri¬ 
mary  election  law  the  state  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  authority  to 
place  candidates’  names  on  the 
primary  ballot  who  are  “gener¬ 
ally  advocated  or  recognized  in 
national  news  media  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.”  If  a  candidate  is 
not  on  the  Oregon  ballot  by 
petition,  Mr.  Appling,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  can  add  the  names  of  any¬ 
one  he  feels  should  be  included. 

Newspapers  being  scanned 
daily  by  Mr.  Appling  are  the 
New  York  Times,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  Washington. 
(D.  C.)  Post,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 


ITU  Studies  Merger 
With  2  Other  Unions 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Formation  of  a  super-union 
of  printing  industry  employees 
will  be  a  key  topic  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union’s 
105th  annual  convention  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Aug.  3-9,  ITU 
officials  said  at  the  union’s  head¬ 
quarters  here. 

Approximately  350  delegates 
from  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Propos'd  Plan 

At  issue  in  general  sessions 
will  lie  a  long-discussed  plan  to 
merge  the  ITU  with  two  other 
unions  —  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  and  the  United  Papermak- 
ers.  The  merger  would  bring 
370,000  printers  under  one  or¬ 
ganization. 

Besides  strengthening  the 
printers’  bargaining  power,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  merger  say  it 
would  eliminate  jurisdictional 
disputes.  An  ITU  spokesman 
said  these  disputes  center  about 
who  shall  control  new  printing 
machines  and  methods  now  un¬ 
der  development. 

ITU  President  Elmer  Brown 


is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
merger.  He  has  said  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  disjoint¬ 
ing  the  craft  unions  or  without 
loss  of  identity. 

Greater  .Strength 

“There  can  be  no  serious 
doubt,”  Mr.  Brown  said,  “that 
a  single  union,  embracing  all 
crafts,  would  be  more  economi¬ 
cal,  better  equipped  to  serve 
the  membership  .  .  .  and  have 
greater  strength  as  an  economic 
force  to  obtain  higher  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Also  supporting  the  merger 
are  Anthony  J.  DeAndrade  and 
Paul  L.  Phillips,  president  of 
the  PPA  and  Papermakers. 
They  will  address  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  merger  would  require  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  majority  of  the 
ITU’s  114,000  members  and  a 
referendum  date  may  be  fixed 
at  the  California  convention.  If 
the  merger  is  realized,  Colorado 
Springs  would  be  a  likely  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  new  union’s  head¬ 
quarters.  The  ITU  recently 
moved  into  a  new  $2,500,000 
plant  here. 
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Skopje  Earthquake 
Grim  Reporting  Job 

By  Gerald  Miller 

The  Associated  Press 


(Gerald  Miller,  a  member  of 
the  Rome  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  reached  Belgrade  within 
hours  after  the  Skopje  earth¬ 
quake  to  help  AP’s  regular  Bel¬ 
grade  staff.  Here  is  his  report 
on  the  disaster  and  its  cover¬ 
age.) 

Belgrade 

Yugoslavia’s  President  Tito 
sped  into  devastated  Skopje 
shortly  after  the  earthquake 
toppled  the  Macedonian  city,  and 
his  first  words  were:  “It’s  worse 
than  anyone  could  imagine.’’ 

He  w'as  echoed  unanimously 
by  newsmen  w'ho  covered  the 
disaster  —  the  worst  natural 
catastrophe  in  Yugoslav  history. 

Initial  word  of  the  holocaust 
came  early  Friday  morning, 
July  26,  from  a  Yugoslav  cap¬ 
tain  with  an  anny  unit  station^ 
near  Skopje.  Using  a  field  radio 
he  blurted  out  to  a  command 
post  north  of  Skopje: 

“Terrible  earthquake.  Send 
doctors.” 

Rush  Began 

The  first  reports  to  get  out 
of  Yugoslavia  electrified  news 
bureaus  and  offices  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  rush  to  Skopje  began. 


Newsmen  and  photographers 
hopped  into  Belgrade  on  flights 
from  Rome,  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Frankfurt.  From 
Belgi-ade  south  to  Skopje  it  was 
catch  as  catch  can.  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  in  utter  chaos.  All 
commercial  flights  had  been  can¬ 
celed,  trains  were  commandeered 
and  the  traffic  on  the  roads  was 
nightmarish. 

AP’s  Phil  Dopoulos,  stationed 
in  Athens,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  south  of  the  disaster  scene 
when  all  the  rush  and  confusion 
was  north  of  Skopje. 

Mr.  Dopoulos  reached  the 
scene  overland  by  car  while 
others  were  still  trying  to  make 
it  down  by  private  or  govern¬ 
ment  plane,  or  by  taxi. 

But  as  bad  as  it  was,  getting 
there  w'as  just  the  start  of  the 
problems. 

Phones  Down 

Thei-e’s  wasn’t  a  single  phone 
line  out  of  Skopje  left  intact. 
In  fact,  the  only  available  line 
to  the  outside  in  the  whole  Mace¬ 
donian  region  of  Yugoslavia 
was  an  asthmatic  little  circuit 
from  Kumanovo,  20  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Skopje. 


THE  TWAIN  HAVE  MET 
Milt  Morris,  Associated  Press 


Mr.  Dopoulos  got  the  first 
eyewitness  stories  out  over  that 
line. 

But  in  those  terrible  hours, 
most  newsmen  simply  had  to 
give  up  trying  to  phone  out. 
The  only  alternative  meant 
pressing  dispatches  into  the 
hands  of  anyone  flying  out  and 
hoping  for  the  best.  Or  the 
desperate  expedient  of  trying 
to  drive  or  fly  back  to  Belgrade, 
file  from  there  and  then  return 
to  the  disaster  area. 

Working  in  Skopje  itself  was 
atrocious.  Aside  from  the  heart¬ 
rending  scenes  of  death  and  loss, 
physical  conditions  couldn’t  have 
been  worse. 

Any  real  j’e.st  was  out  of  the 
question.  As  long  as  you  were 
in  Skopje  those  first  few  days 
it  meant  going  virtually  without 
let-up.  When  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  breather  the  only 
place  to  lie  down  was  in  the 
street. 

There  w’as  practically  nothing 
to  eat  and  drinkable  water  was 
painfully  scarce. 

AP  Photographer  Brian  Cal¬ 
vert  from  London  went  for  two 
days  on  part  of  a  melon  he  had 
found  and  half  a  bottle  of  min¬ 
eral  water. 

In  Belgrade  the  AP  bureau 
there  searched  for  and  found 
the  first  Americans  who  had 
been  in  the  quake  and  had 
reached  the  capital. 

They  were  Sam  and  Mary 
Nocella  from  Willow  Grove, 
Pennsylvania,  a  husband-wife 
photographer-writer  team. 

Sam  gave  the  AP  the  films 
shot  in  the  first  moments  after 
the  earthquake  hit.  Mary  wrote 
the  first  American  eyewitnesser 
of  the  terrible  minutes  of  the 
quake. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems 
of  covering  a  story  of  such 
tragedy  and  suffering  were  the 


rumors  that  continually  swept 
up  like  wildfire  before  burning 
themselves  out.  Rumors  took 
hours  of  effort  before  they  could 
be  verified  —  or  disproved  — 
and  sent  photographers  running 
through  the  wreckage  in  search 
for  survivors. 

It  was  a  grim,  heartbreaking 
task  for  everyone  —  and  a  scene 
that  will  leave  its  mark  on  news¬ 
men  and  photographers,  and 
worst  of  all  on  Yugoslavia,  for 
years  to  come. 

• 

Paul  Haney  Gets 
Top  NASA  Post 

Houston 

Paul  Haney,  35,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  for  the  Wanh- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
and  with  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  since  December  of  1958, 
has  been  named  to  replace  Lt. 
Col.  John  A.  (Shorty)  Powers 
as  director  of  public  affairs  at 
the  manned  spacecraft  center 
here. 

Col.  Powers  will  remain  with 
the  space  center  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Haney. 

Daily  Changes  Name 

Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Meriden  Record,  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Morning  Record.  Accoi  d- 
ing  to  publisher  Wayne  C. 
Smith,  the  change  has  been 
made  to  reflect  the  growth  of 
the  Record  from  a  Meriden 
newspaper  to  a  central  Con¬ 
necticut  regional  newspaper  cov¬ 
ering  the  six  municipalities  of 
Meriden,  Wallingford,  South¬ 
ington,  Cheshire,  Berlin  and 
Middlefield. 


N.Y.  Times  Doubles 
Profit  for  3  Months 


Consolidated  net  income  from 
operations  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1963  amounted  to 
$1,758,000,  according  to  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  Ixjard. 

This  reduced  the  operations 
loss  of  $4,431,000  incurred 
during  the  first  quarter  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  newspaper 
strike  on  April  1  to  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $2,673,000  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  1963. 
Operating  profit  in  the  first  half 
of  1962  was  $743,000. 

Estimated  consolidated  net 
loss  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1963,  was  $2,086,000, 


compared  with  a  consolidated 
net  income  of  $1,386,000  in  the 
like  period  of  1962.  Net  income 
from  dividends  from  Spruce 
Falls  Power  &  Paper  Company, 
which  produces  newsprint,  and 
pulp,  amounted  to  $587,000  in 
1963  compared  with  $643,000  in 
1962. 

Quarterly  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  strike  in 
the  first  quarter  were  resumed 
with  the  payment  on  June  19  at 
the  regular  quarterly  rate  of 
$1.25.  Regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  preferred  stock  at 
the  permanent  annual  rate  of 
5*4'}^  w’ere  also  paid. 
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‘Operation  Enterprise 
Hosts  Carrier  Boys 


Washington 

Fifty  of  America’s  most  en¬ 
terprising  carrier  boys  gathered 
in  Washington  last  week  for 
seven  days  of  exciting  and  edu¬ 
cational  adventure. 

Representing  48  newspapers 
from  across  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  they  were  part 
of  the  second  annual  “Opera¬ 
tion  Enterprise,’’  sponsored  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  hoys  visited  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis; 
spent  a  night  aboard  the  USS 
Telfair,  an  attack  transport; 
witnessed  a  rocket  launching 
into  space  from  the  Wallops  Is¬ 
land  NASA  base;  saw  an  am¬ 
phibious  landing  exercise  at 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  toured  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  visited  the  his¬ 
toric  sites  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  the  trip  the  boys  were 
escorted  by  Navy  petty  officers. 
Marine  NCO’s  and  NEA  staff¬ 
ers. 

‘(’.arricr  Boy’  Lewis 


and  vicepresident  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  presented 
the  plaques  to  winners  of  the 
writing  and  reporting  exercises. 

First  prize  went  to  Paul  R. 
Gadke  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press;  second  to  George  R.  Tan¬ 
ner  Jr.,  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  and  third 
to  Michael  Dullea  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Krieger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wallops  Island  NASA 
station,  presented  prizes  to  the 
boys  who  won  the  Space  and 
Aeronautics  contest.  The  exam¬ 
ination  was  written  by  NASA 
officials.  More  than  half  of  the 
fifty  carriers  answered  every 
question  correctly.  The  officials 
had  to  huddle  quickly  and  draft 
five  college-level  tie-breaking 
questions  for  the  14  to  17-year- 
old  newsboys. 

First  prize  went  to  Glenn  M. 
Smith  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  second  to  George  L. 
Hurley  Jr.,  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  and  third 
to  James  M.  Desjardins  of  the 


Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier-Times. 

Col.  Donald  Dickson,  publisher 
of  Leatherneck  magazine,  pre¬ 
sented  awards  for  the  Marine 
Corps  essay  w'riting  contest. 
Winners  were  Peter  M.  Over- 
chuk  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram;  Dale  Long  of 
the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  and  Michael  Lesher  of 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times. 

The  Navy  awarded  trophies 
to  winners  of  a  swimming  meet 
conducted  at  Annapolis  and 
Harold  Wirth,  vicepresident  of 
the  Navy  League,  presented 
each  boy  with  a  Navy  League 
Shipmate  Certificate  and  a  Navy 
briefcase.  The  program  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Navy  League  Youth  Program. 

Sluiiiacl)  Problem 

Only  one  logistical  problem 
developed  during  the  entire  week 
—  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  the  vigorous  young  teen¬ 
agers  filled  up  with  food.  On 
three  of  the  seven  days,  they 
ate  four  hearty  meals  and  man¬ 
aged  to  survive  with  in-between 
snacks. 

They  also  practiced  reporting 
and  writing  by  deluging  the 
folks  back  home  with  1800  post¬ 
cards. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


Host  for  the  farewell  banquet 
was  Boyd  Lewis,  president  of 
NEA.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  veteran  war 
correspondent  and  long-time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  feature  service,  wel¬ 
comed  the  boys  officially  and 
then  talked  to  them  informally 
in  their  own  language  of  route 
card  rings,  stops  and  starts  and 
papers  blown  away  or  soaked 
with  rain.  He  revealed  that  his 
own  newspaper  career  had  be¬ 
gun  as  a  carrier  boy. 

At  specified  intervals  during 
Oi)eration  Enterprise,  the  boys 
were  required  to  write  stories 
for  their  hometown  newspapers, 
which  were  serviced  with  in¬ 
dividual  pictures  by  NEA,  and 
to  take  part  in  a  series  of  ex¬ 
aminations  on  what  they  had 
learned. 

After  observing  the  group  for 
a  week,  escorts  named  Michael 
Dullea  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette  as  “National  Enterprise 
Boy  of  1963.” 

Selection  of  the  leadership 
award  winner  proved  so  difficult 
that  an  honorable  mention  — 
Little  Merchant  Award  —  was 
added  at  the  last  minute.  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Cooke  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  took  the  leader¬ 
ship  trophy.  The  newly-created 
Merchant  Award  went  to  James 
Bertrand  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk.  Bert¬ 
rand  was  within  a  fraction  of  a 
percentage  point  of  Cooke  in 
the  final  judging. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  III,  past 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 


SEA  DUTY — Members  of  NEA's  "Operation  Enterprise"  board  the  USS 
Telfair  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  an  overnight  stay. 
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Advice  From 
A  Former 
Newspaperhoy 

Washington 

An  official  in  the  New  Fron¬ 
tier,  who  as  a  boy  carried  news¬ 
papers  on  9th  Street  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  written  a  formula  for 
newspaperboys  to  live  by. 

“Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stars, 
but  in  reaching  for  the  stars, 
keep  one  hand  free  so  you  can 
help  the  other  fellow,”  said 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

The  Cabinet  Member  spoke  to 
the  closing  banquet  session  of 
“Operation  Enterprise”  spon¬ 
sored  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Addressing  the  gathering  as 
“my  fellow  newspaperboys,” 
Mr.  Celebrezze  said  newspaper 
boys  learn  many  things.  They 
meet  people.  They  learn  honesty. 
They  work  hard. 

“Over  the  years  I  thought  it 
was  often  too  difficult,”  he  said. 
“There  were  hard  days,  but  I 
hung  on.  Opportunity  will  come. 
Every  generation  has  its  own 
crisis,  but  stick  to  your  goals.” 

The  Cabinet  member  urged 
the  boys  to  finish  school.  Too 
many  are  dropping  out,  he  said. 

“Work  hard  and  remember  if 
you  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  next  fellow,  help  him.  Help 
your  fellow  man.” 

T»»ny’»  Sl€>ry 

Mr.  Celebrezze  told  a  story 
about  a  crippled  10  year  old 
newspaperboy,  Tony.  One  of 
his  regular  customers  was  a 
doctor. 

“Tony,  how  you  doing?”  the 
doctor  asked  one  day. 

Dragging  his  foot  a  bit,  Tony 
.said,  “I  am  worried  that  I  am 
not  contributing  enough  to  the 
community.” 

“Don’t  worry,  your  time  will 
come,”  the  doctor  replied. 

A  month  later  Tony  noticed 
that  the  doctor  was  haggard. 

“Why  are  you  worried  doc?” 
he  asked. 

“You  know  Mary  Louise.  She 
received  third  degree  burns  and 
we  do  not  have  enough  skin,” 
the  doctor  said. 

Tony  offered  some  of  his  skin 
for  grafting  and  his  offer  was 
accepted. 

“The  girl  recoveretl,”  Mr. 
Celebrezze  told  his  rapt  audi¬ 
ence.  “But  the  boy  died  of 
pneumonia.” 

The  cabinet  officer  concluded: 

“I  et  that  be  your  goal  in  life. 
Always  contribute  to  the  good 
of  your  fellow  man.  Work.  And 
speak  up  against  injustice.” 
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Mr.  Dopoulos  got  the  first  rumors  that  continually  sw.pt 
eyewitness  stories  out  over  that  up  like  wildfire  before  burning 
line.  themselves  out.  Rumors  tonk 

But  in  those  terrible  hours,  hours  of  effort  before  they  could 
most  newsmen  simply  had  to  be  verified  —  or  disproved  — 
give  up  trying  to  phone  out.  and  sent  photographers  running 
The  only  alternative  meant  through  the  wreckage  in  .search 
pressing  dispatches  into  the  for  survivors, 
hands  of  anyone  flying  out  and  It  was  a  grim,  heartbreaking 
hoping  for  the  best.  Or  the  task  for  everyone  —  and  a  scone 
desperate  expedient  of  trying  that  will  leave  its  mark  on  news- 
~  ■  men  and  photographers,  and 

worst  of  all  on  Yugoslavia,  for 
years  to  come. 


Skopje  Earthquake 
Grim  Reporting  Job 


By  G«rald  Miller 

I'he  AsMm'ialcd  Press 


and  photographers  fo  drive  or  fly  back  to  Belgrade, 

Belgrade  on  flights  Al®  from  there  and  then  return 
I,  London,  Paris,  to  the  disaster  area. 

Frankfurt.  From  Working  in  Skopje  itself  was 
ith  to  Skopje  it  was  atrocious.  Aside  from  the  heart- 
'h  can.  Transporta-  rending  scenes  of  death  and  loss, 

I  utter  chaos.  All  physical  conditions  couldn’t  have 
lights  had  been  can-  been  worse. 

were  commandeered  Any  real  rost  was  out  of  the 
ic  on  the  roads  was  question.  As  long  as  you  were 
in  Skopje  those  first  few  days 
Dopoulos,  .stationed  >t  meant  going  virtually  without 
id  the  advantage  of  let-up.  When  there  was  a  mo- 
)f  the  disaster  scene  ment  for  a  breather  the  only 
rush  and  confusion  place  to  lie  down  was  in  the 
■  Skopje.  street. 

)ulos  reached  the  There  was  in  actically  nothing 
ind  bv  car  while  eat  and  drinkable  water  was 
still  tn’ing  to  make  painfully  scarce, 
private  or  gov'ern-  AP  Photographer  Brian  Cal- 
or  bv  taxi.  vert  from  London  went  for  two 

days  on  part  of  a  melon  he  had 
found  and  half  a  bottle  of  min¬ 
eral  water. 

In  Belgrade  the  AP  bureau 
there  .searched  for  and  found 
the  first  Americans  who  had 
been  in  the  quake  and  had 
reached  the  capital. 

They  were  Sam  and  Mary  The  Meriden  Record,  a  morn- 
Nocella  from  Willow  Grove,  ing  daily,  has  changed  its  name 
Pennsylvania,  a  husband-w'ife  to  the  Morning  Record.  Accord- 
photographer-writer  team.  ing  to  publisher  Wayne  C. 

Sam  gave  the  AP  the  films  Smith,  the  change  has  lieen 
shot  in  the  first  moments  after  made  to  reflect  the  growth  of 
the  earthquake  hit.  Mary  wrote  the  Record  from  a  Meriden 
the  first  American  eyewitnesser  newspaper  to  a  central  Con- 
of  the  terrible  minutes  of  the  necticut  regional  newspaper  cov- 
quake.  ering  the  six  municipalities  of 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  Meriden,  Wallingford,  South- 
of  covering  a  story  of  such  ington,  Cheshire,  Berlin  and 
ti’agedy  and  suffering  were  the  Middlefield. 


Paul  Haney  Gets 
Top  NASA  Post 


Hou.ston 

Paul  Haney,  35,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  for  the  Wnnh- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star, 
and  with  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  since  December  of  1958, 
has  been  named  to  replace  Lt. 
Col.  John  A.  (Shorty)  Powers 
as  director  of  public  affairs  at 
the  manned  spacecraft  center 
here. 

Col.  Powers  will  remain  with 
the  space  center  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Haney. 


Pbuno  Down 

There’s  wasn’t  a  single  phone 
line  out  of  Skopje  left  intact. 
In  fact,  the  only  available  line 
to  the  outside  in  the  whole  Mace- 
The  first  reports  to  get  out  donian  region  of  Yugoslavia 
of  Yugoslavia  electrified  news  was  an  asthmatic  little  circuit 
bureaus  and  offices  all  over  Eu-  from  Kumanovo,  20  miles  noith- 
rope.  The  rush  to  Skopje  began,  east  of  Skopje. 


Rush  Be 


N.Y.  Times  Doubles 
Profit  for  3  Months 


Consolidated  net  income  from  compared  with  a  consolidated 
operations  of  the  New  York  net  income  of  $1,386,000  in  the 
Times  Company  for  the  second  like  period  of  1962.  Net  income 
quarter  of  1963  amounted  to  from  dividends  from  Spruce 
$1,758,000,  according  to  Arthur  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Company, 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  which  produces  newsprint,  and 
the  board.  pulp,  amounted  to  $587,000  in 

This  reduced  the  operations  1963  compared  with  $643,000  in 
loss  of  $4,431,000  incurred  1962. 

during  the  first  quarter  to  the  Quarterly  dividends  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  newspaper  common  stock  which  had  been 
strike  on  April  1  to  an  oper-  suspended  during  the  strike  in 
ating  loss  of  $2,673,000  for  the  the  first  quarter  were  resumed 
six  months  ended  June  30,  1963.  with  the  payment  on  June  19  at 
Operating  profit  in  the  first  half  the  regular  quarterly  rate  of 
of  1962  was  $743,000.  $1.25.  Regular  quarterly  divi- 

Estimated  consolidated  net  dends  on  the  preferred  stock  at 
loss  for  the  six  months  ended  the  permanent  annual  rate  of 
June  30,  1963,  was  $2,086,000,  5^/^  9’r  were  also  paid. 
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‘Operation  Enterprise 
Hosts  Carrier  Boys 


Advice  From 
A  Former 
Newspaperhoy 

Washington 

An  official  in  the  New  Fron¬ 
tier,  who  as  a  Ixiy  carried  news¬ 
papers  on  yth  Street  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  written  a  formula  for 
newspaperboys  to  live  by. 

“Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stars, 
but  in  reaching  for  the  stars, 
keep  one  hand  free  so  you  can 
help  the  other  fellow,”  said 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

The  Cabinet  Member  spoke  to 
the  closing  banquet  session  of 
“Operation  Enterprise”  spon¬ 
sored  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Addressing  the  gathering  as 
“my  fellow  newspaperboys,” 
Mr.  Celebrezze  said  newspaper 
toys  learn  many  things.  They 
meet  people.  They  learn  honesty. 
They  work  hard. 

“Over  the  years  I  thought  it 
was  often  too  difficult,”  he  said. 
“There  were  hard  days,  but  I 
hung  on.  Opportunity  will  come. 
Every  generation  has  its  own 
crisis,  but  stick  to  your  goals.” 

The  Cabinet  member  urged 
the  toys  to  finish  school.  Too 
many  are  dropping  out,  he  said. 

“Work  hard  and  remember  if 
you  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  next  fellow,  help  him.  Help 
your  fellow  man.” 

Tony’s  Story 

Mr.  Celebrezze  told  a  story 
about  a  crippled  10  year  old 
newspapertoy,  Tony.  One  of 
his  regular  customers  was  a 
doctor. 

“Tony,  how  you  doing?”  the 
doctor  asked  one  day. 

Dragging  his  foot  a  bit,  Tony 
said,  “I  am  worried  that  I  am 
not  contributing  enough  to  the 
community.” 

“Don’t  worry,  your  time  will 
come,”  the  doctor  replied. 

A  month  later  Tony  noticed 
that  the  doctor  was  haggard. 

“Why  are  you  worried  doc?” 
he  askto. 

“You  know  Mary  Louise.  She 
received  third  degree  burns  and 
we  do  not  have  enough  skin,” 
the  doctor  said. 

Tony  offered  some  of  his  skin 
for  grafting  and  his  offer  was 
accepted. 

“The  girl  recovered,”  Mr. 
Celebrezze  told  his  rapt  audi¬ 
ence.  “But  the  toy  died  of 
pneumonia.” 

The  cabinet  officer  concluded: 

“l  et  that  be  your  goal  in  life. 
Always  contribute  to  the  good 
of  your  fellow  man.  Work.  And 
speak  up  against  injustice.” 


Washington  and  vicepresident  ..f  the  Scripps- 
Kil'tv  of  America’s  most  en-  Howard  Newspapers,  presented  u  ‘  i'*^i  ^  u 

terp.ising  carrier  toys  gathered  the  plaques  to  winners  of  the 
m  Wa.shington  last  week  for  writing  and  re})orting  exercises.  ***^'”^^ 

seven  .lavs  of  exciting  and  edu-  First  prize  went  to  Paul  H.  ,  trophies 

cational  adventure.  Gadke  of  the  CleveUvnd  (Ohio)  f  ‘‘  swimming  meet 

Representing  48  newspapers  Press;  second  to  George  K.  Tan-  Anna,K)l|S  and 

from  across  the  United  States  ner  Jr.,  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  ’  v.cepresident  of 

and  Puerto  Rico,  they  were  part  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel,  and  third 

of  the  .second  annual  “Opera-  to  Michael  Dullea  of  Little  Rock,  Navy  League 

tion  Enterprise,”  sponsored  by  Ark.  Shipmate  Certificate  and  a  Navy 

News,,aper  Enterprise  Associa-  Mr.  Robert  L.  Krieger,  direc-  Program  is  con- 

tion.  tor  of  the  Wallops  Island  NASA  cooj^ration  with  the 

The  boys  visited  the  U.  S.  station,  presented  prizes  to  the  eague  ou  rogiam. 

Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  boys  who  won  the  Space  and  Siumaeh  Problem 

spent  a  night  aboard  the  USS  Aeronautics  contest.  The  exam- 

Telfair,  an  attack  transport;  .nation  was  written  by  NASA  Only  one  logistical  problem 

witnessed  a  rocket  launching  officials.  More  than  half  of  the  developed  during  the  entire  week 

into  space  from  the  Wallops  Is-  fifty  carriers  answered  every 

land  NASA  base;  saw  an  am-  question  correctly.  The  officials 

phibious  landing  exercise 
Norfolk,  Va.;  toured  Williams-  five  collej 
burg,  Va.,  and  visited  the  his-  questions  J 
toric  sites  in  Washington,  D.  C.  old  newsto 
During  the  trip  the  toys  were  First  pr 
escorted  by  Navy  petty  officers.  Smith  of  t 
Marine  NCO’s  and  NEA  staff-  Tribune; 
ers.  Hurley  Jr 

.  ,,  ,  ,  .  (Del.)  News-Journal,  and  third 

(.urrier  Boy  Ia‘wis  James  M.  Desjardins  of  the 

Host  for  the  fai'ewell  banquet  j 
was  Boyd  Lewis,  president  of 
NEA.  Mr.  Lewis,  a  veteran  war 
correspondent  and  long-time  edi- 
tor  of  the  feature  service,  wel- 
corned  the  toys  officially  and  tS  at 

then  talked  to  them  informally  j  B 

in  their  own  language  of  route  ^ 

card  rings,  stops  and  starts  and  M  f  ^  y 

papers  blown  away  or  soaked  ■  I  ™ 

with  rain.  He  revealed  that  his  tf!  H 

own  newspaper  career  had  be-  U  M 

gun  as  a  carrier  boy.  3 

At  specified  intervals  during  IKS..,,,  Bgi  M 
Operation  Enterprise,  the  toys  ‘ 

were  required  to  write  stories  iM 

for  their  hometown  newspapers,  ^  ^ 

which  were  serviced  with  in-  V 
dividual  pictures  by  NEA,  and 
to  take  part  in  a  series  of  ex- 
on  they 

learned. 

After  observing  the  group  for  ^ 
a  week,  escorts  named  Michael  ^>,  ar.  ^  ■ 

Dullea  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 

Gazette  as  “National  Enterprise 

Boy  of  1963.”  ^  m  Jbjjj 

Selection  of  the  leadership  -i  ' 

award  winner  proved  so  difficult 
that  an  honorable  mention  —  » 

Little  Merchant  Award  —  was  ’ 

added  at  the  last  minute.  Rich-  \ 

ard  T.  Cooke  of  the  Lowell  \  — \ 

(Mass.)  Sun  took  the  leader-  \  \  N  ~V^ 

ship  trophy.  The  newly-created  \  \  'L  ^ 

Merchant  Award  went  to  James  \  \  1  \  * 

Bertrand  of  the  Alexandria  ^  .  \ 

(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk.  Bert¬ 
rand  was  within  a  fraction  of  a 
percentage  point  of  Cooke  in 
the  final  judging. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  III,  past 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
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—  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  the  vigorous  young  teen- 
at  had  to  huddle  quickly  and  draft  '‘^Sers  filled  up  with  food.  On 
ige-level  tie-breaking  of  the  seven  days,  they 

for  the  14  to  17-year-  ^te  four  hearty  meals  and  man- 
jyg  aged  to  survive  with  in-between 

•ize  went  to  Glenn  M.  snacks. 

the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-  They  also  practiced  reporting 
second  to  George  L.  and  writing  by  deluging  the 
•.,  of  the  Wilmington  folks  back  home  with  1800  post¬ 
cards. 

{Continued  on  page  61) 


SEA  DUTY — Members  of  NEA's  "Operation  Enterprise"  board  the  USS 
Telfair  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  an  overnight  stay. 


I 


President  Answers 
Inquiry  On  Vietnam 


President  Kennedy  assured 
Herbert  Bruoker,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  is 
concerned  over  complaints  by 
U.  S.  newspaper  correspondents 
of  censorship  tendencies  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Mr.  Brucker  on  Aug.  1  re¬ 
ceived  this  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  reply  to  a  let¬ 
ter  Mr.  Brucker  wrote  on  behalf 
of  ASNE  about  the  situation  in 
Saigon  (E&P,  July  27,  page  9) : 

President’s  Letter 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  18  expressing  the  concern 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  confronting  newspaper 
reporters  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
understand  your  concern,  and 
you  are  certainly  correct  in  your 
understanding  that  I  consider 
it  essential  the  ‘American  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  fully  informed  on 
the  course  of  events  in  Viet¬ 
nam.’ 

“However,  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  your  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  insure  free 
reporting  of  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  complex.  Within  the 
context  of  Vietnamese  sover¬ 
eignty  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  we  have  left  undone.  Sure¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Salinger’s  public  state¬ 
ment  of  my  concern  is  an  un¬ 
usual  step  in  this  regard.  Sure¬ 
ly,  the  recent  visit  to  Vietnam 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Manning  indicates  that 
we  are  making  extraordinary 
efforts  to  insure  free  reporting 
from  Vietnam.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
peated  and  vigorous  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  made  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Saigon  on  behalf  of 
the  correspondents  should  indi¬ 
cate  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
the  high  importance  which  the 
United  States  government  at¬ 
taches  to  this  matter. 

“As  you  know,  Mr.  Manning 
has  returned  from  his  mission. 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  you  and  to  discuss 
with  you  at  length  his  mission, 
its  accomplishments  and  the 
prospects  for  continued  free 
press  coverage  of  events  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  you  would 
find  his  observations  useful.’’ 

Mr.  Brucker  commented  to 
E&P  that  he  believed  his  letter 
to  the  President  had  served  a 


useful  purpose  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  White 
House  the  concern  that  newspa¬ 
per  editors  have  in  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  situation. 

Mr.  Brucker  said  he  learned 
from  Washington  sources  that 
Mr.  Manning  is  now^  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  “If  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  conference  with  him,’’ 
Mr.  Brucker  observed. 

State  Department  officials  an¬ 
nounced  the  South  Vietnam 
government  dropped  charges 
against  Malcolm  Browne  and 
Peter  Arnett,  two  Associated 
Press  correspondents  who  were 
manhandled  by  Vietnam  secret 
police  while  they  were  covering 
a  Buddhist  ceremonial  July  7. 

• 

‘You’ll  Get  Equality’ 
Keunedy  Tells  Gals 

Washington 

President  Kennedy  predicted 
Washington’s  lady  journalists 
would  win  ultimate  victory  in 
their  “continuing  struggle  for 
equal  rights  with  male  journal¬ 
ists.’’ 

The  President  made  reference 
to  the  running  battle  by  Wash¬ 
ington  newswomen  in  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  message  to  Elsie 
Carper,  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter,  at  her  inaugural  as 
president  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  July  30. 

Newswomen  have  protested 
the  appearance  of  world  leaders 
and  top  government  officials  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Press  Club 
because  the  all-male  club  pro¬ 
hibits  women  reporters  from  at¬ 
tending  press  luncheons.  The 
women’s  latest  protest  concerns 
the  appearance  of  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  at  the  Press  Club  July  31. 
The  women  are  only  allowed  to 
watch  the  proceedings  from  a 
balcony. 

• 

Russia  Gives  Asylum 
To  English  Newsman 

The  Soviet  Union  announced 
it  has  granted  political  asylum 
and  citizenship  to  H.  A.  R.  Phil- 
by,  a  British  journalist,  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  British  government 
as  the  “third”  man  who,  in  1951, 
helped  Donald  Maclean  and  Guy 
Burgess,  British  diplomats,  flee 
to  Moscow  just  as  the  British 
were  preparing  to  arrest  them. 

Mr.  Philby  disappeared  last 
Jan.  23  from  his  home  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  where  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Ob¬ 
server  and  The  Economist. 


Charles  Meets  the  Press: 

A  Scene  from  Wonderland 

Paris 

This  week  President  de  Gaulle  held  a  press  conference  here  that 
smacked  of  something  that  might  have  taken  place  in  Alice’s 
Wonderland. 

All  questions  were  asked  at  the  beginning  from  the  floor.  Then, 
for  81  minutes.  President  de  Gaulle  answered  from  the  dais, 
where  he  sat  alone. 

As  each  appropriate  question  was  asked,  the  President  re¬ 
plied,  “Very  good;  next?”  When  new.smen  asked  unsolicited  — 
and  unwanted  —  questions.  President  de  Gaulle  turned  away 
without  a  word,  closing  the  matter. 

After  hearing  10  or  12  questions,  he  stopped,  saying:  “Well, 
gentlemen,  we  could  go  on  much  longer.” 

Then  he  analyzed  the  tenor  of  the  questions,  and  started  an¬ 
swering.  When  no  one  had  asked  the  question  President  de  Gaulle 
wanted  about  relations  between  France  and  Germany,  he  said: 
“Did  someone  not  ask  me  about  Germany?”  A  reporter  stood  and 
asked  the  question  and  the  President  began  his  answer. 

No  one  said  “Thank  you,  Mr.  President”  at  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  As  usual,  it  was  President  de  Gaulle  who  thankecl  the 
men  of  the  press  for  their  assistance  at  the  performance  Gaullists 
term  the  “absolute  weapon”  of  the  French  Fifth  Republic. 


Photo  ^Egghead’ 
At  Ward  Trial 

London 

An  egg  stings  when  it  hits, 
says  Bob  Dear,  an  Associated 
Press  photographer.  He  discov¬ 
ered  the  effects  of  flying  eggs 
when  one  aimed  at  Christine 
Keeler  hit  him  atop  the  head. 

“For  a  moment  you  wonder  if 
it  actually  was  an  egg  or  if  your 
brain  is  melting,”  he  said. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
hope  the  people  who  go  in  for 
this  form  of  social  criticism 
learn  to  aim  better.  I  think  it 
is  taking  a  shocking  liberty  to 
throw  an  egg  and  then  hit  the 
wrong  person.” 

Mr.  Dear  was  standing  out¬ 
side  Old  Bailey  during  a  noon 
recess  of  the  Stephen  Ward  vice 
trial  when  it  happened.  Chris¬ 
tine  Keeler  came  out  the  door 
and  headed  for  a  taxi  parked 
near  the  curb.  She  seemed 
frightened,  Mr.  Dear  said.  Wait¬ 
ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Chris¬ 
tine  was  a  crowd  of  about  800, 
mostly  women.  “I  have  never 
seen  women  so  angry,”  Mr. 
Dear  said.  “They  were  hissing 
and  muttering.  One  shouted, 
‘You  ought  to  be  ashamed — you 
alley  cat.’  Then  they  began 
pushing  through  the  police  line, 
and  that’s  when  the  egg  hit. 
Somebody  in  the  crowd  made  a 
joke  about  me  being  an  egg¬ 
head.  That  got  a  couple  of 
laughs,  but  not  from  me.” 

• 

Starts  New  Edition 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  Anaheim  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  has  started  a  weekly  Wednes¬ 
day  edition  in  neighboring 
Buena  Park. 


Britons  Plan 
Daily  To  Print 
‘Good  News’ 

London 

A  group  of  religious  leaders 
asked  today  for  80,000  men  and 
women  to  pledge  themselves  for 
three  years  to  buy  a  proposed 
daily  newspaper  that  would 
emphasize  “the  good  instead  of 
the  evil.” 

The  promoters  said  that,  with 
such  a  guaranteed  circulation, 
they  could  put  the  paper  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis,  even 
without  advertising  revenue. 
The  paper,  to  be  known  as  the 
Daily  Leader,  would  cost  six¬ 
pence  (7c). 

That  is  a  penny  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  Times  of  London, 
in  which  the  group  ran  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  appealing  for  sup¬ 
port. 

The  proposed  publishers  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  Es¬ 
tablishment  Committee.  Their 
ideas  for  the  new  paper  come 
at  a  time  when  Britain  has 
been  rocked  by  sex  and  security 
scandals. 

The  committee’s  name  sug¬ 
gests  it  has  been  formed  to 
counter  the  criticism  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  order  of  British  so¬ 
ciety. 

• 

O’Connell  to  J-A 

John  J.  O’Connell,  editor  of 
American  Weekly  Magazine 
since  1959,  will  become  director 
of  Editorial  Enterprises  for  the 
Nev)  York  Journal- American, 
effective  Sept.  1.  Publisher 
Kingsbury  Smith  said  the  post 
is  a  new  position. 
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IDVEM'IJRE  IN  NEW  YORK 


Big  City  Life  Appeals 
To  Sidna  Brower 


Rv  Rirk  Friedman 

t 

i  Sidiia  Brower,  the  University 
Inf  Mis.sissipj)i  student  editor  who 
jpeaped  into  prominence  durinjf 
She  Oxfonl  riots,  is  nowr  working 
jSn  New  York  City  and  enjoying 
jlrvirj’  minute  of  it. 

'I  Miss  Brow'er  was  the  editor- 
Brnhief  of  the  Misitistnppian, 
fetudent  daily,  when  James  Mere- 
was  enrolled  on  the  campus. 
IHer  editorial  stand  for  reason, 
ilaw  and  order  brought  her  a 
Inumber  of  awards,  including  a 
|l963  Headliner  citation  from 
aTheta  Sigma  Phi,  national  or¬ 
igan  ization  for  women  in  Jour- 
|nalism.  Following  her  gradua¬ 
tion  in  June,  she  was  offered  a 
Scripp.s-Howard  Henry  Taylor 
internship  on  any  one  of  the 
group’s  newspapers  around  the 
country. 

*  Miss  Rrow'er,  22,  chose  to 

! spend  the  internship  year  on  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

“I  always  wanted  to  come  to 
New  York,”  Miss  Brower  re¬ 
lated.  “I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
big  city  was  like  and  to  work  on 
a  large  metro  paper.” 

•Miss  Brower,  who  had  been  to 


New  York  twice  previously  for 
a  couple  of  weekends,  is  pres¬ 
ently  living  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage.  “The  only  two  people  I 
knew  in  New  York  when  I  got 
here  are  living  there,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “One  is  an  artist,  the 
other  a  stock  broker.  They’re 
both  Ole  Miss  grads.” 

Varied  Assignments 

Her  assignments  on  the 
World-Telegram  have  lieen  var¬ 
ied  enough  to  give  her  a  close 
look  at  the  city  and  its  people. 

She  was  one  of  three  staffers 
sent  out  during  a  recent  heat 
wave  to  take  temperatures  at 
various  locations  and  to  ask 
people  how  they  were  cooling 
off.  Miss  Brower’s  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  accent  got  her  into  slight 
difficulty. 

“One  woman  thought  I  asked 
her  how  she  kept  her  hair 
curled,”  Miss  Brower  recalls. 

This  particular  assignment 
took  her  into  such  places  as  the 
Empire  State  Building,  the  RCA 
Building  and  Central  Park.  With 
the  exception  of  one  cab  driver 


and  a  woman  in  a  dress  shop, 
she  found  the  20  or  so  people 
she  talked  to  a  friendly,  cour¬ 
teous  lot.  “They  were  extremely 
helpful,”  Miss  Brower  said. 
“One  person  offered  me  a  bite 
of  her  ice  cream  bar.  I  must 
have  hit  all  the  lonely  people  in 
New  York  because  they  all 
wanted  to  talk.” 

In  the  couple  months  she’s 
Ijeen  in  New  York,  Miss  Brower 
has  taken  in  sights  such  as  the 
Riverside  Church,  she’s  toured 
the  United  Nations,  and  she’s 
.seen  “Rattle  of  a  Simple  Man” 
and  a  number  of  other  Broad¬ 
way  plays. 

On  the  working  side,  she’s 
written  feature  stories,  she’s 
edited  copy  and  she’s  worked  on 
news  nhorts.  One  of  her  features 
was  on  a  settlement  house,  an¬ 
other  on  a  cancer  hospital. 

“I’m  pretty  much  treated  as 
any  new  person  on  the  staff,” 
Miss  Brower  said.  “I’m  gener¬ 
ally  just  another  new  girl  at  the 
World-Telegram,  although  some 
of  the  younger  staffers  asked 
me  personally  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Oxford. 

“And  everybody  kids  me  about 
my  Southern  accent.” 

Varied  Adventure 

Miss  Brower  calls  her  home 
town  of  Memphis  “a  big,  little 
town”  and  an  excellent  place  to 
bring  up  a  family.  She  lived 
there  most  of  her  life.  “But  if 
you  want  the  varied  adventure, 
if  you  want  to  see  the  world. 
New  York  City  is  a  world  unto 
itself,”  she  added. 

She  found  a  few  things  in 
New  York  took  getting  used  to. 
Like  the  women  outnumbering 


the  men.  Or  the  fact  that  women 
can  go  so  many  places  alone. 
“And  I  can’t  get  used  to  women 
.smoking  on  the  street,”  she 
laughed.  “We  just  don’t  do  that 
in  Memphis.” 

Miss  Brower  didn’t  stay  put 
in  Memphis  the  last  three 
years.  She  spent  three  summers 
working  for  Scripps-Howard  in 
their  various  Southern  bureaus. 
The  last  one  was  Blythville, 
Ark.,  population  20,797. 

Now  she’s  working  in  a  town 
with  a  population  of  7,781,984 
and  Sidna  Brower  sums  it  up 
like  this:  “I’m  having  a  good 
time  in  New  York.” 

• 

Journalism  Student 
Wins  Seholarship 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Miss  Carol  Henderson,  senior 
at  Furnam  University  here,  is 
the  1963-64  winner  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  awarded  annually  by  the 
Women’s  Division  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association.  The 
award  is  made  to  the  young 
woman  showing  “outstanding 
ability,  interest,  and  integrity 
in  the  journalistic  field.” 

Miss  Henderson  is  working 
this  summer  with  the  Centred 
(S.  C.)  Monitor,  a  weekly. 

• 

Novelist  Joins  Staff 

CLBV'ELAND 

Don  Robertson,  who  has 
written  a  trilogy  of  novels  about 
the  Civil  War,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  He  has  been  living  in 
New  York.  His  mother  is  Mrs. 
Josephine  Robertson,  medical 
writer  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi  Names 
Four  1963  ‘Headliners’ 


Reporter  Sidna  Brower  talks  to  Art  Foley,  public  relations  consultant 
for  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee. 
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Indianapolis 

A  courageous  student  editor, 
a  widely  syndicated  columnist 
and  two  best-selling  authors 
have  been  named  1963  “Head¬ 
liners”  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  na¬ 
tional  organization  for  women 
in  journalism. 

This  year’s  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
Sturgeon,  Indianapolis,  national 
president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 
Awards  will  be  presented  at  a 
Headliners  dinner  Aug.  22  dur¬ 
ing  the  organization’s  annual 
convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Headliners,  all  members 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  will  be 
speakers  at  the  dinner.  They 
are: 

Sidna  Brower,  1963  graduate 
of  University  of  Mississippi,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  1962-63  of  the  Mis- 
sissippian,  student  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  recognition  is  given 


for  the  young  woman’s  courage¬ 
ous  editorial  stand  for  reason, 
law  and  order  on  her  strife-tom 
campus,  particularly  during  the 
period  of  bloody  rioting  over  the 
admission  of  James  Meredith  to 
the  University. 

Ruth  Millett,  whose  column 
“  We  the  Women”  has  been  syn¬ 
dicated  continuously  for  25 
years  by  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  and  appears  in  450 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Edith  Alderman  Deen,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  author  of  “All 
the  Women  of  the  Bible,”  “Great 
Women  of  the  Christian  Faith” 
and  the  recently  published 
“Family  Living  in  the  Bible.” 

Andre  Norton  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  author  of  35  books,  highlj 
acclaimed  in  two  fields  of  juve¬ 
nile  writing,  historical  novels 
and  science-fiction  books. 
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Jersey  Press  Wins 


60-Day  ‘Armistice’ 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  newspapers  won 
a  60-day  “armistice”  July  31 
before  drastic  reverse  reffula- 
tions  of  a  new  “ripht-to-know” 
law  became  effective.  The  bone 
of  contention  to  newsmen  was 
contained  in  Executive  Order 
No.  7  from  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  that  accompanied  the 
act  passed  last  April  by  the 
legislature.  It  granted  local 
and  state  custodians  the  right 
to  exclude  records  virtually  at 
their  own  discretion. 

John  Schofield,  Bridfjeton 
News,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  asked 
the  governor  for  the  respite, 
which  was  immediately  granted. 
The  NJPA  had  been  working 
for  more  than  five  years  for  a 
“right  to  know”  law. 

The  group  sought  one  pat¬ 
terned  after  that  of  Indiana.  It 
thought  it  had  it  until  suddenly 
the  governor’s  executive  order 
shut  down  the  lid  it  thought  it 
had  opened. 

“We  want  to  comply  fully 
with  the  people’s  right  to  know, 
especially  through  the  press,” 
Gov.  Hughes  said.  “But  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  want  ille¬ 
gitimate  use  made  of  public 
records.” 


Governor’s  Suggestion 


22  Exclusions 


could  be  modified  as  custodians 
desired. 

Egg  Harbor  excluded  13  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  records,  and  Point 
Pleasant  11.  Other  towns  list¬ 
ing  exclusions  included  East 
Brunswick,  Newton,  Washing¬ 
ton  Township,  Sparta,  and  By- 


By  July  31  eight  of  570  state 
municipalities  and  communities 
had  listed  a  total  of  22  exclu¬ 
sions.  The  right  was  a  continu¬ 
ing  one  under  the  executive  or¬ 
der,  however,  on  the  act  that 
was  effective  Aug.  1  exclusions 


What  particularly  angered  the 
publishers  was  the  exclusion  of 
the  police  blotter  by  both  Egg 
Harbor  and  Point  Pleasant. 
They  called  it  the  “life  sti’eam 
of  our  communities.” 


Police  Cooperate 


President  Budd  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Police  Association  .said  po¬ 
lice  departments  always  cooper¬ 


ate  with  newspapermen.  He  add¬ 
ed  however,  that  certain  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  kept  from  pry¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  public.  Among 
the.se,  he  said,  were  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  unoccupied  homes,  the 
names  of  informants,  secret  in¬ 
vestigations,  individual  records 
of  policemen.  It  was  agreed  by 
legal  counsel  at  the  hearing  that 
“police  blotter”  was  a  term 
which  needed  definition.  On  it, 
said  Mr.  Budd,  go  names  of  sub¬ 
versives,  which  the  FBI  insists 
be  kept  confidential. 

At  the  hearing  were  other 
state  and  municipal  officials 
whose  records  could  or  could 
not  be  open  to  the  public.  All 
had  some  records  they  thought 
should  not  be  seen  by  citizens 
other  than  representatives  of 
the  press.  Some,  the  publishers 
agreed,  would  be  released  as 
“terminal  statistics,”  such  as 
the  number  on  relief,  if  not  the 


{Continued  on  puffe  59) 


Court  Grants 


Against  Wire 


Injunction 
Rate  Jump 


The  governor  had  suggested 
that  the  publishers  ask  for  the 
60  days,  declaring  that  the 
“right-to-know”  act  that  seemed 
easy  was  in  fact  enormously 
complicated.  He  and  his  legal 
counsel,  David  Goldberg,  pointed 
out  that  the  complete  opening 
of  records  to  everyone  would  re¬ 
sult  in  compilation  of  “sucker 
lists”  and  could  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  government. 

“Unless  we  work  together  on 
this  we  may  come  out  worse 
than  we  used  to  be,”  he  said. 

Present  rights  of  the  press 
would  be  preserv’ed  during  the 
respite,  the  publishers  were  as¬ 
sured  by  State  Attorney  Arthur 
J.  Sills.  The  governor  also 
promised  other  conferences  and 
possibly  public  hearings  in  the 
different  municipalities  and 
communities.  The  conference 
was  held  at  the  insistence  of  the 
NJPA. 


Chicago 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here  July  30  granted  a  request 
for  an  injunction  to  hold  up  any 
rate  increase  by  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
Western  Union  for  private  line 
users. 

The  action  was  taken  by  Wil¬ 
son  &  Company  Inc.,  Swift  & 
Company  and  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  joint  petition  asking 
that  the  court  declare  invalid 
and  set  aside  rate  changes  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  in  the 
tariff  proceedings  instituted 
seven  years  ago. 

The  petition  called  the  rates 
“unjust,  unreasonable  and  dis¬ 
criminatory”  because  of  dispari¬ 
ty  among  customers.  The  peti¬ 
tion  charged  specifically  that 
the  impact  of  its  rate  changes 
w'as  as  “disparate  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  as  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  meat  packing  indus¬ 
try”  and  would  have  an  extreme 
effect  in  one  or  two  cases. 


The  meat  packers  further 
challenged  “the  special  and  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  extended  to 
news-gathering  organizations.” 
They  also  hit  as  “unreasonable 
and  discriminatory”  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion-initiated  change  requiring 
payment  for  service  on  a  24- 
hour,  seven-day  basis,  rather 
than  the  “clock-hour”  five-day 
basis  available  for  many  years. 

The  petitioners  said  they 
have  leased  most  telegraphic 
circuits  for  only  eight  to  nine 
hours  a  day,  none  for  longer 
than  12  hours,  and  noted  “by 


Newspaper  1 
Meets  to 


Form  Policy 


far  the  major  user”  of  full-time 
service  is  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington, 
the  FCC  held  a  one-day  hearing 
on  July  30  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  press  should  be 
exempted  from  rate  increases 
recently  announced  by  AT&T 
and  Western  Union  for  private 
users. 

FCC  Examiner  Forest  L. 
McClenning  began  receiving 
sworn  testimony,  in  the  form  of 
depositions  from  newspapers 
and  news  service  spokesmen. 
They  contend  private  line 
charges  should  be  reduced,  or  at 
least  held  at  present  levels. 

The  newspaper  and  news  serv¬ 
ice  officials  generally  argued 
that  they  may  lose  customers  or 
be  forced  to  curtail  new’s  cover¬ 
age  if  subjected  to  the  proposed 
rate  increases.  The  ultimate 
loser,  they  said,  would  be  the 
public. 

Counsel  for  AT&T  and  West¬ 
ern  Union  objected  successfully 
to  some  portions  of  testimony 
provided  by  Advance  News 
Service,  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Field  Enterprises. 

The  examiner  upheld  their 
contention  that  some  of  the 
statements  were  speculative  and 
did  not  prove  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  clients  if  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  were  allowed  by  the 
FCC. 

Attorneys  for  the  news  or¬ 
ganizations  argued  that  the 
testimony  should  be  permitted 
as  the  expert  opinion  of  news 
executives. 

“I  think  these  objections  are 
{Continued  on  page  59) 


Chicag.; 

Newspaper  1,  an  organizatioi 
of  30  metropolitan  newspaper.^ 
formed  to  promote  and  sell  iia 
tional  advertising  space  gol 
down  to  business  Thursday  a 
an  all-day  meeting  here. 

Co-chairman  of  the  gioup’: 
operating  committee,  Fr<‘d  H 
Stapleford,  business  manage; 
and  advertising  director.  Pit  Ha 
delphin  Inquirer,  and  Vane* 
Stickell,  Los  Angeles  Times  ad 
vertising  manager,  appointee 
three  sub-committees  to  direct 
administrative  operations,  sales 
and  marketing  and  research. 

Mr.  Stapleford  said  the  m(>et- 
ing  was  called  to  develop  “th« 
operating  techniques  of  New.s 
paper  1.  What  we  decide  liere 
will  fill  the  void  between  th« 
concept  of  the  organization  and 
the  development  of  a  paid  sales 
staff.” 

He  said  “a  time  table  and 
ground  rules”  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  many  “practical  ne¬ 
cessities  for  operation  decided.” 

Other  matters  to  be  workei 
out  include:  where  control  op¬ 
erations  will  be  located,  how 
Newspaper  1  customers  will  be 
served,  and  how  marketing  and 
research  will  be  conducted. 

Although  personnel  of  the 
group’s  operating  staff  was  to  be 
discussed,  no  decisions  were 
to  be  made  on  individuals  at  this 
meeting,  Mr.  Stapleford  said. 

One  of  the  most  important 
discussions  concerned  fall  meet¬ 
ings  to  orient  advertising  direc¬ 
tors,  national  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  promotion  managers, 
research  managers  and  repre¬ 
sentative  firms. 


Sub-Committees 


Sub-committees  selected  by 
the  co-chairman  are:  Adminis 
trative — John  W.  Moffett,  vice- 
president  and  ad  director, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  sulr-committee  director; 
Charles  B.  Lord,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star-News  ad  director, 
and  Felix  J.  Tomei,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Tribune  assistant  national  ad 


manager. 

Sales — Laurence  T.  Herman, 
advertising  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  sub-committee 
director;  E.  J.  O’Connor,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer; 
Russell  W.  Young,  ad  manager 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  George 
E.  Akerson,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler;  Asst.  Publish¬ 
er;  Hobart  T.  Franks,  ad  direc- 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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Continental  landed  in  first  place 
with  the  most  ROP  color  lineage  in  airline  advertising 


Transportation  advertisers  recognize  ROP  color  as  the  jet  age  me¬ 
dium.  Leading  this  category  in  1962  was  Continental  Airlines,  with 
almost  500,000  lines  of  ROP  color.  To  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  high  quality  ROP  color,  Hoe  offers  the  jet  age  publisher  jet  age 
equipment:  both  letterpress  and  offset.  Hoe  built  the  world’s  first 
multicolor  rotary  press  ten  years  before  the  Wright  brothers  ^J|  i 
flew  their  first  airplane.  Both  Hoe  and  the  aircraft  industry  * 


have  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Today's  Hoe  presses  are  of  the  most 
advanced  design  available,  with  a  high  degree  of  automatic  control 
and  a  number  of  exclusive  features... plus  jet  age  speeds  of  up  to 
70,000  PPH.  It  is  no  accident  that  year  after  year  the  majority  of 
ROP  color  award  and  Ayer  award  winners  are  printed  on  Hoe 
k  presses.  That’s  why  we  say:  Look  to  Hoe  for  Progress  in  Print- 
W  ing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDLCATION 

Closed- Circuit  Television 
Helps  Teach  Copy  Editing 


COLI'MBIA,  Mo. 

The  University  of  Missouri’s 
School  of  Journalism  here  is 
discoverinp  how  to  use  closed- 
circuit  television  to  teach  one  of 
the  basic  disciplines  of  journal¬ 
ism — copy  editing. 

According  to  Dale  R.  Spencer, 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  school  has  developed  a 
technique  to  show  copy  edited  on 
camera  while  the  students  have 
identical  copy  to  follow  in  their 
hands.  Students  follow  the 
markings  and  editing  that  Prof. 
Spencer  does  on  camera  so  that 
they  can  see  how  copy  is  proc¬ 
essed. 

A  total  of  22  teachers  attend¬ 
ing  .school  here  this  summer  un¬ 
der  a  grant  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  seen  eight  selected 
tv-taped  lectures  of  the  30  lec¬ 
tures  shown  to  Prof.  Spencer’s 
regular  copy  classes  each  se¬ 
mester. 

“In  other  lectures,”  Prof. 
Spencer  said,  “we  try  to  show' 
how'  an  editor  thinks  as  he 
writes  a  headline  with  meaning, 
proper  count,  etc.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  bringing  the  tv 
camera  in  close  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  feeling  of  looking  over 
my  shoulder  as  I  work.” 

Prof.  Spencer,  who  doubles  in 
brass  as  wire  editor  on  the 
Columbia  Minsourian,  said  that 
students  only  have  to  w’atch  the 
tv  set  to  follow'  the  course.  “Of 
course,”  he  added,  “w'e  have  two 
lab  periods  each  w’eek  during 
the  summer  term  (one  a  week 
in  regular  semester)  at  which  I 
am  available  for  answering 
questions.” 

He  said  that  some  tv  tapes 
have  been  sent  to  other  schools 


to  familiarize  them  with  the 
unique  teaching  technique. 

“I  feel  this  method  has  many 
advantages  and  allows  us  to  do 
some  of  the  things  that  are  not 
possible  in  a  legular  lecture  ses¬ 
sion,”  Prof.  Spencer  said.  He 
added  that  in  order  to  keep  lec¬ 
tures  up  -  to  -  date,  the  school 
plans  to  re-make  lectures  from 
time  to  time  and  is  currently  at 
work  on  remaking  four  or  five 
tv  tapes  for  use  next  fall. 


150  Attend  Worktshup 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

More  than  150  writers,  editors 
and  their  advisers  are  attending 
the  seventh  annual  high  school 
publication  workshop  sponsored 
jointly  by  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  August  12-16,  according 
to  Dr.  Oliver  R.  Smith,  director 
and  professor  of  journalism  at 
BYU.  Students  from  nine  states 
w'ill  participate  in  the  workshop 
to  learn  new's  gathering,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  and  adver¬ 
tising  from  university  faculty, 
guests  from  Utah  newspapers, 
and  experienced  publications  ad¬ 
visers. 

• 

Gratle  School  Nametl 
For  Dallas  Publisher 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  School  Board  has 
approved  naming  a  new  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  North  Dallas,  the 
Tom  C.  Gooch  School,  in  honor 
of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Mr.  Gooch  was  publisher  of 
the  Times  Herald  from  1941  to 


HONORARY  DEGREE— Marcellus 
M.  Murdock,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  &  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.,  will  receive  the  degree.  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Humane  Letters,  the  first 
honorary  degree  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Wichita  since  1945, 
during  summer  commencement 
ceremonies  Aug.  18. 

Paper  Aitls  Eye  Bank 

Dallas 

More  than  250  persons  have 
pledged  their  eyes  to  the  Dallas 
Eye  Bank  since  a  story  in  “Sun¬ 
day,”  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
magazine,  a  month  ago.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Ozena  Davis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  eye  bank,  several  hun¬ 
dred  forms  which  w'ere  requested 
as  a  result  of  the  article  have 
not  as  yet  returned. 


Boulder,  Colo. 

Colorado’s  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  not  turning  out 
enough  trained  journalists 
needed  by  tbe  news  media  in  the 
state. 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  Jour¬ 
nalism  school,  recently  completed 
a  survey  which  sought  informa¬ 
tion  from  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  advertising 
agencies  and  industrial  publica¬ 
tions  on  Colorado’s  recent  full¬ 
time  journalism  employment  de¬ 
mands  and  their  probable  needs 
in  the  near  future. 

Concerning  all  the  media  in 
Colorado,  295  newr  employes  were 
hired  during  the  past  year.  Of 
these,  153,  (52%)  were  college 
graduates  and  83,  (54%  of  the 
college  graduates;  28%  of  all 
the  new  employes)  were  journal¬ 
ism  majors. 

Fifty  i^rcent,  (12),  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  dailies  replied  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  There  are  328  people  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  This  includes 
news-editor  executives,  re¬ 
porters,  news  editors,  photogra¬ 
phers,  editorial  page,  sports 
page,  women’s  page,  and  other 
departments;  it  excludes  me- 


22  Teachers  Attend 
Journalism  Workshop 

Twenty-two  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  from  12  states  are  attending 
a  journalism  advisers  workshop 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  in  Iowa 
City,  July  22  through  Augu.st  9. 

Co-sponsored  by  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  Inc.  and  financed  by 
grants  from  The  Wall  Stnet 
Journal,  the  workshop  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  with  their  duties  as  newsjia- 
per  and  yearbook  advisers.  The 
program  includes  lectures,  semi¬ 
nars  and  laboratory  sessions  ; 
conducted  by  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  members  and  guest 
lecturers.  11 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  [j 
year  the  Newspaper  Fund  has  j 
co-sponsored  the  workshop  at 
Iowa,  which  was  one  of  three 
.schools  to  ho.st  the  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  Fund’s 
operations. 

.AP  in  Borneo 

The  Associated  Press  has  be¬ 
gun  distributing  news  in  Borneo. 
The  Morth  Borneo  \etvs  and  the 
Sabah  Times  of  Jesselton  began 
AP  service  on  July  14,  Stanley  • 
M.  Swinton,  director  of  AP’s 
World  Services  Division  an¬ 
nounced.  North  Borneo  is  the 
102nd  countiy  to  receive  AP 
news  service. 


chanical,  clerical,  part-time  per¬ 
sonnel  and  correspondents. 

During  the  past  year  57 
people  were  hired.  Of  these,  39,  j 
(68%),  were  college  graduates;  | 
27,  (69%  of  the  college  gradu-  ! 
ates,  47%  of  all  the  new  em¬ 
ployes)  ,  were  journalism  majors. 
The  survey  indicated  that  the 
dailies  will  hire  35  staff  mem¬ 
bers  per  year  for  the  next  five  , 
years.  Ten  prefer  them  to  be 
college  graduates;  two  didn’t 
respond  to  the  question.  Eight 
prefer  that  they  major  in  jour-  I 
nalism;  four  didn’t  answer. 

Replying  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  harder,  easier  or 
about  the  same  to  find  qualified 
personnel,  four  answered  that  it 
is  harder,  none  answered  easier, 
and  eight  answered  that  it  was 
about  the  same.  Mr.  Duncan  in¬ 
terpreted  “about  the  same”  to 
mean,  “as  hard  as  ever.” 

The  survey  indicated  that 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  about 
218  new  journalism  employes  in  ^ 
Colorado  each  year  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  that  99  percent 
of  the  media  representatives  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  preferred  these 
new  employes  to  be  college  grad¬ 
uates. 


1952. 


COPYEDITING  TECHNIQUES  ON  TV — ^Techniques  of  copyedifing  are 
presented  in  an  instructional  tv  course  by  Dale  R.  Spencer,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


Colorado  Survey  Indicates 
Need  for  More  Journalists 
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1940  Paris  polic* 
card  Formerly  made  of 
cardboard,  these  cards 
were  later  printed  on 
aluminum  to  discourage 
heated  policemen  from 
tearing  them  up. 


1940  The  war.  Fingerprints 
added  to  all  identity  cards. 


1 962  Entry  card  for  the  Frerwh 
Senate. 


Portrait  of  a 
Working  •Mournati»t 
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May,  1961  Card  for  the  AAaison  de  la  Presse 
(Press  Building)  at  Geneva,  where  FLN  press 
conferences  were  held. 


May,  1961  Card  of  accreditation  to  the  FLN  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  the  Algerian  Republic. 


When  we  asked  Waverley  Root  (our  Paris  correspondent)  for  a  photo  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes,  preferably  one  showing  him  hobnobbing  with  some  of  the  important  personages 
he  meets  regularly  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  we  discovered  that  he  sees  ministers, 
ambassadors  and  such  mostly  in  private,  with  no  photographers  around. 

“The  last  time  I  saw  myself  in  a  picture  with  a  celebrity,”  he  writes,  “was  when  I  went 
into  a  newsreel  theater  in  London,  somewhere  around  1928,  and  saw  myself  walking  down  the 
street  in  Sudbury,  England,  side  by  side  with  Ambassador  Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  had  just 
been  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  that  town.  I  didn’t  know  it  was  being  taken,  maybe  because 
Dawes  drank  Scotch  during  the  whole  luncheon  we  had  just  left,  and  as  I  was  seated  next  to 
him,  I  did  not  think  it  polite  to  let  the  United  States  Ambassador  drink  alone.” 

But  here  is  Mr.  Root’s  “portrait”  as  a  working  journalist  some  of  the  collection  of  press 
cards,  permits  and  the  like  which  he  has  accumulated  since  he  started  reporting  Europe  in 
1927.  If  he  still  had  the  credentials  for  his  first  big  story,  it  would  be  for  Lindbergh’s  flight 
to  Paris.  Since  then  he  has  covered  most  of  the  major  stories  of  France — and  has  made 
frequent  news  forays  into  England,  Germany,  Italy  and  The  Netherlands  as  well. 

Waverley  Root  is  a  prime  example  of  the  distinguished  group  of  newsmen  who  report 
foreign  and  national  news  directly  or  via  the  11  wire  services  serving  the  Washington  Post — 
for  the  readers  of  Washington’s  largest,  most  influential  and  most-honored  newspaper. 


There  if  no  other  city  in  the  world  where  accurate^  complete 
reporting  of  world  and  national  new»  it  more  important  than 
in  Washington  •  •  •  and  the  Washington  Post  does  the  job, 

—  JIJJIllll.tLLMJIJJ’WTTWl.PJIII.IIlMJIJ.'lllWW^^— — ^—1 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Walter  Lippmann: 
Political  Philosopher 


By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  ESSENTIAL  LIPPMANN;  A 
Political  Philosophy  for  Liberal 
Democracy.  Edited  by  Clinton 
Roasiter  and  James  Lare.  Random 
House.  662  paces.  $7.60. 

Walter  Lippmann’s  name  and 
fame  come  to  mind  at  first 
thought  of  current  greatness  in 
the  craft  of  journalism.  Indeed, 
Professors  Clinton  Rossiter  and 
James  Lare  are  convinced  that 
he  is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  American  political  thinker 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

10,000,000  Words 

In  making  a  comprehensive 
selection  for  this  valuable  treas¬ 
ury  in  one  volume,  the  two  edi¬ 
tors  fulfilled  a  formidable  as¬ 
signment.  From  more  than  10,- 
000,000  words  of  opinion  and 
advice  to  the  American  public 
over  a  period  of  50  years,  they 
selected  200,000  words.  They 
examined  4,000  “Today  and  To¬ 
morrow”  newspaper  columns  of 
the  last  30  years  (4,000,000 
words),  10  books  of  political 
philosophy,  a  dozen  b^ks  of 
comment,  2,000  editorials  in  the 
New  York  World,  articles  in  50 
magazines. 

This  book  appears  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Lippmann’s  “A  Preface 
to  Politics,”  passages  of  which 
are  as  fresh  and  meaningful  in 
the  third  year  of  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  they  were  in  the  first 
year  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  editors  believe  he  has  the 
largest  audience  ever  to  pay  the 
homage  of  thoughtful  attention 
to  a  serious-minded  American 


ing  no  organized  interest,  claim¬ 
ing  no  disciples,  and  thus  exer¬ 
cising  no  strictly  political  power, 
he  has  nevertheless  been  a  per¬ 
son  of  immense  influence  in 
clarifying  the  values  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  policies  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans,”  the  editors 
assert. 

Comments  on  Press 

A  section  devoted  to  excerpts 
of  Mr.  Lippmann’s  comments  on 
the  press  through  the  years  is, 
of  course,  of  keen  interest  to 
other  newspapermen.  Admitting 
that  newspapers  are,  in  the 
main,  instruments  of  irritation 
between  peoples  (1915),  he  ex¬ 
plains:  “The  press  cannot  shout 
about  the  aggression  that  will 
not  take  place,  or  announce  with 
joy  the  markets  that  are  not 
coveted  .  .  .  No  one  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  way  of  making  good  will, 
harmony,  reasonableness  easily 
dramatic.” 

Of  the  difficulty  a  newspaper¬ 
man  has  in  fairly  and  fully 
appraising  his  own  craft,  he 
comments  (1931):  “There  are 
few  concerns  of  mankind  on 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  do 
not  have  something  to  say;  yet 
the  newspaper  itself,  which  is 
our  medium,  almost  certainly 
imposes  unrealized  presump¬ 
tions,  loyalties,  and  interests, 
and  reservations,  upon  any 
newspaperman’s  discussion  of 
his  own  craft.  The  last  word, 
therefore,  must  lie  with  the  de¬ 
tached  student,  who  can  by 
imagination  and  sympathy  and 
observation  know  all  that  we 


Mr.  Lippmann  argues  (1936) 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  America  is  protected  not 
merely  by  the  First  Amendment 
but  in  a  much  more  substantial 
degree  by  all  the  Constitutional 
guaranties  given  to  all  persons. 
He  writes: 

Press  Freedom 

“It  follows  from  this  that  the 
press  can  never  defend  its  own 
liberties  alone.  The  defense, 
which  has  to  be  everlastingly 
vigilant,  must  be  given  to  the 
whole  system  of  liberties  —  to 
the  rights  of  all  individuals,  the 
limitation  under  the  law  of  all 
organs  of  government,  and  the 
capacity  of  all  men  to  defend 
their  rights  before  independent 
tribunals.  The  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  we  know  it  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  not  something  apart  from 
this  general  system  of  liberty. 
It  is  dependent  upon  this  gen¬ 
eral  system  and  the  press  can 
continue  to  enjoy  its  liberties 
only  by  preserving  that  system.” 

Here  is  the  Lippmann  answer 
(1936)  to  politicians’ complaints 
about  the  press: 

Politicians  Answered 

“It  is  only  human  for  officials 


writer.  “Holding  no  public  office, 
adhering  to  no  party,  represent- 
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your  own  newspaper 
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know  without  our  entangle-  to  feel  that  unfavorable  news 
ments.”  and  critical  comment  is  biased. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
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incompetent,  and  misleading. 
There  is  no  denying  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  their  complaints  and  there 
is  no  use  pretending  that  any 
newspaperman  can  regularly 
give  the  whole  objective  truth 
about  all  complicated  and  con¬ 
troverted  questions.  The  theory 
of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth 
will  emerge  from  free  reporting 
and  free  discussion,  not  that  it 
will  be  presented  perfectly  and 
instantly  in  any  one  account.” 

Well,  the  truth  does  emerge 
from  the  “free  reporting  and 
free  discussion”  of  Mr.  Lipp¬ 
mann,  not  perfectly,  perhaps  in 
any  one  account,  but  near  that 
ideal  in  these  multiple  accounts 
over  multiple  years.  He  searches 
for  truth  and  he  serves  truth. 


Books  Of,  By  | 

Or  For  Newsmen  i 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  I 

Cartoonist  Jules  Feiffer,  in  I 
his  entertaining  novel,  “Harry,  | 
the  Rat  with  Women”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  181  pages,  $3.95),  ^ 
takes  a  few  interpretative  and  ? 
intellectual  swings  at  the  sub-  ji 
ject  of  love,  using  a  “one-celled”  i[ 
character  called  Harry  as  one 
example.  The  serious  work 
points  out,  for  instance,  that 
personal  happiness  lies  within 
oneself,  not  through  other  peo¬ 
ple. 

Bernard  R.  Carman,  a  former 
newspapennan  who  is  now  pub-  ■ 
lie  relations  director  of  Union  . 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  i‘ 
author  of  “Hoot  Toot  &  Whis-  | 
tie”  (Stephen  Greene  Press,  120  ; 
Main  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Pa-  | 
perbound,  $1.50.  Hardbound,  | 
$3.50),  the  story  of  the  Hoosac  j 
Tunnel  &  Wilmington  Railroad.  < 

A  philosophy  of  approach  to  ;| 
a  sportscaster’s  functions  and  'j 
a  solid  perspective  of  theorems  - 
and  principles  essential  to  pro¬ 
fessional  play-by-play  and  sports 
news  reporting  on  radio  and  ; 
television  is  provided  in  “Sports- 
casting”  ( Sportscasters,  1361 
Maple  Drive,  Logan,  Utah.  154 
pages.  $5).  'The  book  is  by  Karl  ^ 
W.  Klages,  sports  information  [' 
director  and  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Utah  State  University  j 
and  play-by-play  sportscaster  [ 
for  the  Aggie  network.  [ 

An  insatiable  curiosity  about  1 
words,  once  only  a  hobby  with  | 
Sollie  Mann,  a  30-year  member  i 
of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  com-  [ 
posing  room  staff,  has  been  I 
parlayed  into  a  book  publishing  | 
business.  “Mann’s  Speller-  j 
Divider”  is  a  ready  reference  f 
for  those  who  work  with  words.  | 
The  paperback  3x6-inch  book,  1 
listing  more  than  25,000  words  I 
and  names,  with  proper  word  j 
division,  has  had  nearly  20,000  [ 
purchasers  in  every  state  and  j 
some  foreign  countries  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years.  Two  edi¬ 
tions  are  now  published.  One 
(192  pages)  conforms  with  the 
Third  Edition  of  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary  (1961), 
unabridged,  and  the  other  (180 
pages)  follows  the  International 
Second  Edition.  Either  sells  for 
$1.49  and  may  be  ordered  from 
Somanco,  3602  Garrison  Road, 
Toledo  13,  Ohio.  | 

Jules  Feiffer  appears  as  fab¬ 
ler,  cartoonist,  playwright  and 
wit  in  “Feiffer’s  Album,”  which 
Random  House  publishes  in 
October  ($4.95). 
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AP  WIREPHOTO  was  ahead  by  more  than  three  hours  wilh  the  first  spot  pictures  of  the 
earthquake  horror  that  struck  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  July  26.  In  the  hours  following  the 
sudden  tragedy  AP  WIREPHOTO  men  and  resources  produced  a  heavy  flow  of  dramatic 
photo  copy. 

These  pictures  told  the  story— as  no  others  did— of  the  suffering,  the  catastrophic  damage 
to  a  city  of  200,000. 

The  competitive  play  of  this  dramatic  picture  story  proved  once  again  that  when 
the  important  story  breaks— the  best  pictures  will  be  AP  WIREPHOTOS. 


few 
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ORrXLATION 

32 1  Newspapers  Using 
Training  Bulletins 


Acceptance  of  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  series  of  IC^IA  Newspaper- 
boy  Training  Bulletins  has  l>een 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
321  newsjjapers  in  United  States 
and  Canada  are  currently  using 
this  training  material.  This  is 
an  increase  of  35%  over  last 
year,  when  238  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  10th  series. 

Since  a  second  press  lain  is 
requii’ed  on  the  11th  .series,  this 
is  an  excellent  time  for  more 
circulation  managers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  i-emaining  16  bul¬ 
letins  in  the  series.  This  effec¬ 
tive  material  is  still  available  at 
$1.43  per  hundred  bulletins. 

New  subscriptions  —  just  in 
time  for  the  Fall  season — can 
be  started  with  Bulletins  Nos. 
9  and  10,  for  September.  The 
24-bulletin  series  ends  in  April, 
1964. 

Use  of  the  New.spaper  in  the 
classroom  will  be  covered  in  the 
upcoming  bulletins. 

Subscriptions  can  be  entered 
with  any  member  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Committee,  or  with  John  S. 
Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Or  they  can  l)e  sent 
direct  to  Parker  Advertising 
Company,  333  W.  First  St.,  Day- 
ton  2,  Ohio. 

Cumic  Book  Style 

The  bulletins  are  drawn  in  in¬ 
teresting  boy-appealing  “comic 
book”  style  and  feature  two 
brothers.  Bill  and  Randy,  both 
newspaperboys.  The  realistic 
way  these  boys  meet  and  solve 
various  problems  regarding 
sendee,  new  business,  collec¬ 
tions,  etc.,  make  easy  and  edu¬ 
cational  reading  for  the  real 
Bills  and  Randy s  operating  their 
own  newspaper  route  businesses. 
This  gets  the  training  message 
across  in  a  profitable  manner. 


Lively  professional  artwork, 
bright  multi-color  printing  and 
the  interesting  background  situ¬ 
ations  are  well  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  down-to-earth  training  ma¬ 
terial  the  hoys  want  to  read. 
Many  of  the  ideas  regarding 
format  and  context  of  the  bul¬ 
letins  came  direct  from  the  users 
themselves  .  .  .  the  many  circu¬ 
lation  managers  who  answered 
a  sun’ey  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  Committee  last  Fall  be¬ 
fore  work  was  actually  started 
on  the  current  series. 

I,«»w  Cost 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  annual  report  at  San 
Francisco  in  June  the  321  news¬ 
papers  using  the  11th  series  .sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  total  of  ov'er  113,- 
700  sets  of  bulletins.  It  is  this 
wide  acceptance  which  permits 
mass  production,  and  the  low 
costs  which  go  with  high  vol¬ 
ume  production  are  passed  on 
to  the  users  of  this  ICMA  serv¬ 
ice.  As  a  result,  bulletins  are 
available  for  just  over  a  penny 
a  unit,  plus  shipping  and  han¬ 
dling. 

The  11th  series  is  being  used 
by  papers  of  all  sizes.  The 
smallest  order  is  for  22  copies 
of  each  bulletin,  the  largest  is 
for  8,100. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTION  FLIGHT.S 

Toronto 

James  Macqueen,  Calgary 
representative  for  the  Globe  and 
Mail  “Report  on  Business,”  an 
ex-bush  pilot,  recently  flew  his 
private  plane  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  sales  promotion  job. 

On  June  21  his  flight  made 
possible  the  before-breakfast  de¬ 
livery  of  Report  on  Business  on 
early  morning  of  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  to  delegates  attending  the 


annual  meeting  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Dealers’  Association  of 
Canada  at  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Alta.,  approximately  2,000  air 
miles  from  Toronto. 

Spurred  by  the  success  of  the 
first  effort.  Circulation  Manager 
R.  T.  Bent  authorized  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  to  a  repeat  performance 
for  the  Canadian  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Jasper  June  25. 

Scooping  two  other  weekly 
business  newspapers,  these  time¬ 
ly  sales  promotions  were  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr. 
Macqueen  as  there  is  no  airline 
to  Jasper.  Papers  shipped  to 
Edmonton  by  TCA’s  early  morn¬ 
ing  plane  have  to  he  transferred 
to  the  train  and  would  not  reach 
Jasper  until  6:40  p.m.,  date  of 
publication,  too  late  for  impact 
presentation. 

He  « 

SCHOLtKSHIPS 

Detroit 

Forty  Detroit  News  carrier 
boys  were  awarded  scholarships 
of  $500  each  at  the  12th  annual 
carrier  scholarship  awards 
luncheon  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom 
of  the  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel 
Wednesday,  July  31.  Peter  B. 
Clark,  vicepresident  and  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  News  pre¬ 
sented  the  awards. 

Guests  at  the  luncheon  were 
fathers  of  the  award-winning 
youths. 

Winners  were  selected  by  the 
Student  Aid  Foundation  of 
Michigan  from  a  field  of  888 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  schol¬ 
astic  aptitude,  character,  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  performance  of  their 
newsnaperboy  duties.  Of  the 
40  winners,  30  had  aoplied  be¬ 
fore  and  10  had  won  News  car¬ 
rier  scholarships  before.  Five 
had  previously  won  two  News 
carrier  scholarships. 

The  funds  will  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Student  Aid  Foundation 
of  Michigan  until  the  recipients 
enter  accredited  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities  of  their  choice. 

• 

‘Sunday’  Anniversary 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

On  Aug.  18,  the  daily  Gas¬ 
tonia  Gazette  will  observe  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  Sunday 
morning  publication. 

Sunday  circulation  has  reached 
around  18,000.  Daily  circulation 
stands  around  25,000.  Carrier 
boys  number  some  250. 

• 

New  News  Agency 

The  official  Burma  news 
agency  (NAB)  began  operations 
in  Rangoon  Aug.  1.  It  has  taken 
over  distribution  in  Burma  of 
international  news  provided  by 
four  major  world  news  agencies. 
Maj.  Tin  Tun  is  director  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  which 
runs  the  news  agency.  The  chief 
editor  is  U  On  Pe. 


12  Weeklies,  2  Dailies 
Gain  ABC  Membership 

CiiicAa 

Thirty-eight  new  memben 
have  recently  qualified  for  an( 
been  elected  to  membership  ii 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula. 
tions.  They  include  10  national 
advertisers,  two  regional  adver¬ 
tisers,  12  weekly  newspapers 
two  daily  newspapers,  thret 
business  publications,  three  mag- 
azines,  and  six  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Publisher  members  who  have 
released  their  initial  audit  re¬ 
ports  include  the  following: 

Weekly  Newspapers 

Barrington  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Review. 

Brook  Park  (Ohio)  News. 

Cochrane  (Ont.)  Northland 
Post. 

Hawkesbtiry  (Ont.)  Le  Caril¬ 
lon. 

Linden  (N.  J.)  Leader. 

Mentor  (Ohio)  Monitor. 

Merrick  (N.  Y.)  Life. 

Rockledge  (Pa.)  Breeze 

Strongsville  (Ohio)  News. 

Thibodaux  (La.)  Lafourche 
Weekly  Press. 

Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  Cone- 
jo  News. 

West  Summerland  (B.  C.) 
Review. 

Daily  Newspapers 

Morganton  (N.  C.)  News- 
Herald. 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. 

• 

Fairchild  Executive 
Staff  Is  Realigned 

In  order  to  “formalize”  the 
functions  of  its  executives.  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
made  the  following  changes: 

Louis  W.  Fairchild,  who  has 
been  president,  has  become 
chairman  of  the  board.  He  is 
succeeded  as  president  by  Edgar 
W.  B.  Fairchild,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

Philip  L.  McGovern,  previ¬ 
ously  head  of  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company. 

Newly  elected  vicepresidents 
are:  E.  Wade  Fairchild,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Electronic  News  and 
Metalworking  News;  John  B. 
Fairchild,  publisher  of  Daily 
News  Record  and  WomerCs 
Wear  Daily;  Harry  Martindale, 
West  Coast  director,  and  Henry 
Zwimer,  Midwest  director. 

• 

Honea  Recovers 

Bert  N.  Honea,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegratn,  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  removal  of  his  gall  blad¬ 
der  in  a  Boston  hospital  last 
week  and  is  recuperating  at  his 
summer  home  in  Nantucket, 
Mass. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC  ' 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 

ELECTRlfc  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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Just  a  Wink  Away  From  Being  Identical! 


Milwaukee'’s  Matched  Markets 

Want  to  test  a  2  color  ad  versus  black  and  white— 
R  O  P  versus  hi-fi— copy  approach  “A”  versus  “B” 
—coupon  versus  “write  for”— know  exactly  which 
will  give  you  maximum  ad  power  for  your  money? 
Then  come  to  Milwaukee— test  city,  control  city, 
all  in  one!  You  can  reach  both  markets  in  the  same 


position,  same  day,  with  just  one  newspaper. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  divided  its  (ireater 
Milwaukee  circulation  into  two  balanced  markets— 
two  groups  carefully  matched  for  income,  age,  occu¬ 
pation,  education,  various  buying  habits.  This  sur¬ 
vey  circulation  is  home  delivered  by  The  Journal’s 
own  carriers  .  .  .  programmed  distribution  is  insured 
.  .  .  follow-up  test  ads  reach  the  same  audiences. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALL  OR  WRITE  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  DETAILS  AND 
COSTS  FOR  YOUR  OWN  TESTING 
PROGRAM. 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


For  Instant  Memos 
Just  Dial  Secretary 


Miami,  Fla. 

When  the  Miami  Herald 
moved  into  its  new  plant  over¬ 
looking  Biscayne  Bay,  it  changed 
its  way  of  living  right  down  to 
the  simplest  service  procedures. 

Purchasing,  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving,  telephones,  inter-office 
mail,  supply  and  job  printing 
were  plac^  under  a  new  central 
command  along  with  the  added 
services  of  a  secretarial  pool, 
movie  projection  facilities  and 
systematic  by-product  sales. 

General  Manager  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.  appointed  a  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  Manager,  J. 


J.  Dwight  Phillips,  Miami  Herald's 
service  department  manager,  dic¬ 
tates  a  letter  over  IBM  Executary 
PBX  system. 

Dwight  Phillips,  to  oversee  the 
newly-created  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

And  some  of  the  most  modem 
methods  were  installed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  these  activi¬ 
ties. 


N-E-S-INC 
''COLOR  HUMPS" 

ter  OUPUX  Sto<i4or4  Tebelar. 
GOSS  eMl  NOE  Unit  Typ* 
SMei<yltaGrkel  Presses 


For  example,  a  Centrex  tele¬ 
phone  system  replaced  the  old 
switchboards.  The  secretarial 
pool  was  put  on  a  24-hour  basis 
by  means  of  an  automatic  re¬ 
cording  device,  allowing  one  girl 
to  handle  an  enormous  volume 
of  correspondence. 

The  Centrex  system  allows 
callers  to  reach  their  parties 


Secretary  slips  Magnabelt  with  14 
minutes  of  dictation  into  tran¬ 
scriber. 


directly  without  going  through 
a  central  switchboard.  The  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  has  exclusive  use 
of  the  first  four  digits  3502. 
The  three  numbers  that  follow 
feed  into  various  extensions. 
The  company  has  a  main 
switchboard  number,  350-2111, 
which  feeds  into  table  model 
consoles. 

Each  caller  is  informed  of  the 
extension  number  of  the  person 
he  is  trying  to  reach,  so  that 
subsequent  calls  will  be  made 
directly  without  going  through 
the  onerator’s  set. 


While  two  machines  fake  dicta¬ 
tion  by  telephone,  Judy  Schaffer 

listens  to  a  recording  and  pre¬ 
pares  a  letter. 

The  secretarial  pool,  or  auto¬ 
matic  dictating  center,  is  com¬ 
prised  of  two  IBM  recorders 
and  one  secretary  named  Judy 
Schaffer  who  hails  from  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

The  dictating  machines  can 
be  reached,  when  not  engaged, 
by  dialing  a  single  digit.  If  there 
is  no  busy  signal,  the  next  digit 
of  the  combination  is  dialed  and 
one  simply  begins  dictating. 

For  corrections,  one  dials  an¬ 
other  number,  calls  attention  to 
the  correction  (or  gives  a  spe¬ 
cial  instruction)  and  continues 
to  dictate.  To  hear  what  he  has 
already  dictated,  one  dials  yet 
a  fourth  number  which  puts 
the  recorder  back  approximately 
ten  words  (depending  on  the 
speed  with  which  one  dictates). 
To  hear  more  than  10  words, 
one  continues  to  dial  the  fourth 
number  again  and  again  until 
the  recorder  is  set  back  to  the 
point  where  he  wants  the  play¬ 
back  to  begin. 

To  continue  recording  after 
the  playback  the  second  number 
must  be  re-dialed.  If  one  wants 
to  dictate  several  memos  or  let¬ 
ters  in  a  row,  he  dials  a  fifth 
number  to  signify  the  end  of 
each. 

Meanwhile,  Judy  sits  typing 
from  “belts”  or  records  previ¬ 
ously  called  in.  She  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  two  record¬ 


Our  Business . . . 

(two 

Newspaper  Presses 
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Press  iNstallers 
Press  ModificatioNS 
Skip  Slitters 
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ers  to  see  that  they  are  roacit 
for  taking  dictation  at  all  tim& 
She  can  also  be  reached  durir^l 
working  hours  for  special  is| 
structions  by  phone. 

Or  she  may  have  occasion  k 
phone  the  person  who  has  ditl; 
tated  and  ask  him  the  meanin( 
of  some  Americanism  she  doesnl 
understand. 

At  night,  and  on  weekend! 
the  records  are  kept  primed  wifi 
fresh  recording  belts  by  th 
Herald’s  guard  staff,  for  whoi 
the  recording  room  is  a  legu- 
lar  stop  on  their  tour  of  dutj, 

Thus,  the  Herald  has  solv^ 
the  problem  of  giving  seers 
tarial  service  to  line  newspaper 
production  staff  members  ani 
other  personnel  who,  though 
they  do  not  require  the  service 
of  a  full  time  secretary,  none 
theless  are  in  need  of  swift  ani 
accurate  typing  from  time  ti 
time. 

Miami  Herald  managemen 
hopes  this  system  will  encouragr 
more  reliance  on  written  com 
munication,  thus  avoiding  inter 
departmental  differences  whiciti 
occur  with  reliance  on  verbal 
instructions  and  notifications. 

Another  procedure  that  u 
making  maximum  use  of  thel 
time  of  the  service  department^ 
personnel  is  the  employment  ol 
receptionists  in  secretarial  and 
clerical  tasks  while  they  per¬ 
form  their  duties  of  meeting  andji 
directing  the  public. 


Daily  American 
In  New  Dress 


i 


Romfs 

The  Daily  American,  in  it?^ 
18th  year  of  distribution  in  Itah  - 
and  15  other  Mediterranean  arirni 
Middle  East  countries,  hasl 
changed  its  typographical  dressl 
and  added  four  pages  to  its  inde  * 
pendent  English-language  dailyl 
Column  rules  have  been  elim  ^ 
inated  in  the  five-column  tabloid^ 
and  the  type-width  of  the  page 
has  been  increased  from  60  to! 
64  picas.  Bodoni  head  letters  an 
used  throughout  the  paper,  flush 
left  and  upper  and  lower  case, 
“We  feel  that  the  paper  now 
has  an  airy  look  about  it  which^ 
has  improved  legibility,”  said  Ed  i 
Hill,  executive  editor  since  1951. j 
“We  have  added  a  news  page,! 
another  business  page  and  estab-| 
lished  a  woman’s  page  which  is^ 
being  edited  by  Maggi  Vaughan  J' 
a  former  prize-winning  reporter, 
editor  and  fashion  expert  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.”  [ 

Other  changes  included  group- 1 
ing  the  comic  strips  on  one  page.t 
making  the  familiar  Daily) 
American  title  line  bolder,  and  I 
eliminating  the  use  of  head| 
letters  above  60-point  except  oni 
stories  of  prime  magnitude. 
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BOX  SCORE 
ON  CRIME 
IN  PHOENIX 


Phoenix  police  answered 
423  calls  during  the  24-hour 
period  ended  at  10  a.in.  to¬ 
day. 

Traffic  accidents  totaled 
36,  with  injuries  reported  in 
seven. 

The  major  crime  box 
score: 

16  burglaries. 

6  assaults. 

3  robberies. 

3  grand  thefts. 


Gazette  City  Editor  Bob  Macon  and  Reporters  Bill  Hermann  and  Johnny  Johns,  left  to  right,  examine  crime  files  at  headquarters  of  Phoenix  Police  Department. 


Gazette  kept  the  ball  rolling  by  headlining  these  com¬ 
munity  efforts  and  with  a  front-page  box  score  of  daily 
crimes.)  ■  The  County  Attorney  asked  for  and  got  per¬ 
mission  to  call  a  County  Grand  Jury  and  The  State  Bar 
Committee  asked  to  review  Criminal  Court  Rules  ■ 
By  the  end  of  May,  the  Phoenix  Police  Chief  noted  major 
crime  decreases  during  the  month.  And  today,  city  and 
county  officials  are  working  with  the  Citizens  Task  Force 
to  obtain  additional  facts  —  while  Gazette  readers  re¬ 
spond  with  hundreds  of  letters  praising  these  efforts  ■ 
The  front-page  box  score  is  still  being  continued.  For  the 
first  time  now,  some  categories  of  crimes  have  scored 
zero,  sometimes  for  days  in  a  row  ■  By  shoving  crime 
into  the  glaring  light  of  publicity.  The  Gazette  helped 
form  a  new  public  opinion.  The  community  was  jarred 
into  realizing  that,  "Crime  is  everyone’s  concern.” 


Crime  is  a  problem  in  any  community.  Because  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  Phoenix  crime  rate _ and  because  the  public  more 

or  less  ignored  it . . .  The  Gazette  led  a  campaign  to  aid 
and  encourage  law  enforcement  ■  Bob  Macon,  Gazette 
City  Editor,  and  three  of  his  staffers  believe  that  crime 
is  everyone's  concern  —  and  they  did  something  about 
it  ■  Reporters  Bill  Hermann,  Johnny  Johns  and  Lloyd 
Clark  did  extensive  research  on  the  local  crime  situation 
and  collaborated  on  a  series  of  hard-hitting  articles  call¬ 
ing  for  extraordinary  community  action  ■  And  action  is 
what  they  got:  The  Police  and  Sheriff’s  Departments 
asked  for  additional  manpower.  The  Mayor  replied  by 
pledging  more  policemen  and  initiating  a  probe  into  the 
crime  situation.  Soon  afterwards,  with  the  support  of  the 
County  Supervisor  and  City  Manager,  a  30-member  Citi¬ 
zens  Task  Force  on  crime  was  formed,  representing  11 
communities  in  the  county  ■  (In  the  meantime, The 


PROMOTION 


Advertiser  Provided 
With  Plenty  of  Data 


By  Georjyte  Wilt 

Three  new  marketinpr  aids  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  promotion  department 
will  come  in  miffhty  handy  for 
fall  schedule  planning  for  both 
national  and  retail  advertisers 
in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

All  three  of  the  pieces  involve 
research,  and  the  collation  of 
data  that  was  already  available, 
but  not  in  such  handy  form. 

A  60-page  booklet,  “1963  Cir¬ 
culation  Analysis,”  is  compiled 
from  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  for  the  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1962.  The  book  re¬ 
ports  details  of  circulation  by 
counties  and  towns  receiving  25 
or  more  copies  of  the  Inquirer, 
daily  and  Sunday.  Also  included 
is  a  list  of  communities  of  10,- 
000  or  more  population  in  the 
Third  Federal  Reserve  District, 
with  the  number  of  households 
reported  from  the  1960  U.S. 
Census  of  Population.  Data  is 
included  for  counties  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  along  with  a  map 
of  the  60-county  area. 

Trade  and  traffic  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Port  Area  is  also  in¬ 
cluded,  as  are  new  passenger 
car  sales  for  the  area  from  1954 
to  1962. 

Highlichts  of  Sur^'ey 

The  second  marketing  piece 
is  the  digest  of  the  Inquirer’s 
1962  Sixth  Annual  Philadelphia 
Newspaper  Analysis,  prepared 
for  the  paper  by  Sindlinger  & 
Company. 

The  survey  reports  readership 
of  Philadelphia’s  full-size  daily 
newspapers,  based  on  telephone 
interviews  in  Philadelphia  and 
suburbs.  The  sample  was  drawn 
from  16  telephone  directories  in 
the  area.  All  interviews  were 
made  in  the  retail  trading  area. 

The  study  reports  readership 
of  the  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  in  the  city,  the  sub¬ 
urban  counties,  and  the  retail 
trading  area,  by  adult  male  and 
female  readers,  exclusive  male 
and  female  readers,  for  both 
daily  and  Sunday  papers. 

The  third  marketing  aid, 
planned  primarily  for  retail 
advertisers,  is  the  Inquirer’s 
“Advertiser’s  Planning  Calen¬ 
dar.”  The  lO-by-13-inch  spiral 
bound  booklet  includes  local 
events,  sales  patterns  and 
weather  for  the  area,  for  the 
period  from  August  1963 
through  July  1964. 


In  addition  to  the  monthly 
calendar  pages,  leaving  room  for 
the  advertiser  to  write  in  ad 
plans  and  budgets,  and  showing 
last  year’s  temperature  and 
weather,  is  a  facing  page  for 
each  month  filled  with  retailing 
data. 

Tables  show  merchandise  to 
be  featured  for  the  month,  along 
with  sales  ratings,  and  calendars 
for  last  month,  last  year,  and 
the  following  month.  A  list  is 
included  showing  traditional 
promotions  for  the  month,  a 
count  of  selling  days  for  the  two 
previous  years. 

Assistant  promotion  manager 
William  White  reports  that  the 
complete  press  run  of  1,500 
copies  of  the  planning  calendar 
were  distributed  by  members  of 
the  advertising  sales  staff  to 
merchants  who  had  requested 
them  within  three  days  after 
their  release. 

*  «  « 

BOWLING  KIT— Space  sale.s- 
men  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blatle 
selling  a  tabloid  bowling  section 
to  be  published  next  month  will 
get  a  special  assist  from  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Ken  Kinney.  Mr. 
Kinney  has  produced  a  complete 
sales  kit  for  the  special  section, 
including  a  copy  of  last  year’s 
section,  a  proof  of  an  in-paper 
promotion  ad  to  appear  in  the 
Blade,  a  fact  sheet  on  the  new 
section,  and  a  copy  of  the  black, 
bowling-ball-shaped  mailing 
piece  that  ad  prospects  will 
already  have  received. 

*  *  * 

CALLING  CARD  —  During 
the  past  year,  when  opening  up 
new  home  delivery  routes  in 
cities  and  towns  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area,  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail  has  used  an  unusual 
promotion  piece. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  knocking  on  hundreds  of 
doors,  the  carriers  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  single-sheet  circu¬ 
lar  headed:  “Meet  a  Young 
businessman.”  The  handbill  car¬ 
ries  a  large  picture  of  the 
carrier,  along  with  his  address, 
age,  school,  grade,  sports,  clubs, 
church  and  hobbies.  Copy  tells 
prospective  subscribers:  “This 
newspaperboy,  like  newspaper- 
boys  throughout  the  world,  is 
using  his  spare  time  to  build  a 
prosperous  little  business.  He 
buys  his  papers  at  wholesale  and 
sells  them  at  a  profit.  In  oper¬ 
ating  his  own  business  he  learns 


modern  methods  of  selling,  de¬ 
livering,  collecting  and  record¬ 
keeping.  As  a  Herald  news- 
paperlwy  he  is  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  while  he 
learns.  You  can  be  a  part  of  this 
young  businessman’s  career  by 
l)eing  one  of  his  customers.” 

Promotion  manager  Wayne 
Powell  says  that  the  piece  has 
gone  over  exceptionally  well 
with  the  carriers,  who  distribute 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

«  «  « 

DRIVERS — Unlike  other  ma¬ 
jor  markets,  Detroiters  don’t 
read  going  and  coming  from 
work,  because  82%  of  tbe 
workers  drive  to  their  jobs, 
according  to  a  new  brochure 
published  by  the  Detroit  News. 
The  folder  also  states  that 
workers  read  at  home  in  metro¬ 
politan  Detroit.  The  promotion 
piece  was  designed  especially  for 
stock  brokers  and  investment 
houses,  and  shows  a  photograph 
of  last  year’s  crowd  attending 
the  News’  Investors’  Informa¬ 
tion  Forum. 

*  «  * 

PHILLY  FILE— The  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  has 
distributed  a  spiral-bound  file  of 
newspaper  circulation  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  eight-county  Phila¬ 
delphia  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area.  Data  for  each 
of  the  counties  includes  house¬ 
hold  and  sales  information,  cir¬ 
culation  for  all  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  percent  of  house¬ 
holds,  open  and  milline  rates. 
Suburban  area  newspaper  data 
is  also  included. 

«  *  * 

BOOK  FAIR — An  eight-page 
brochure  prepared  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  outlines  the 
success  of  the  Post’s  13th  Book 
Fair  for  children  and  young 
people  on  its  first  overseas  tour. 
Following  the  fair  in  the 
nation’s  capital  last  year,  the 
Post  sent  its  exhibit  of  3,000 
books  to  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  booklet  also  announced  tbe 
14th  annual  Book  Fair  and 
Children’s  Book  Section,  sched¬ 
uled  for  November  17,  1963. 

«  *  * 

RADIO  AUDIENCE— A  sur¬ 
vey  of  weekly  cumulative  adult 
radio  audiences  in  metropolitan 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader.  The 
survey,  made  by  an  independent 
research  organization,  shows  the 
composition  of  radio  audiences 
for  ten  stations  in  the  market 
for  five  different  time  periods, 
and  showing  percent  of  total 
adults  in  the  audience.  The  audi¬ 
ence  is  broken  down  by  sex,  age, 
income,  area,  and  family  size. 
An  insert  is  included  with  the 
survey  showing  similar  infor¬ 
mation  for  readers  of  Richmond 
Newspapers. 


ENCORE — Phelps  Dewey,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Chicago 
(III.)  Sun-Times,  will  become  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  on  Sept.  I,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  left  in  I960.  He  succeeds 
Larry  Wade,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  vicepresident  for  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  Pacific  College  of 
Religion,  Berkeley,  California,  but 
will  remain  as  a  part-time  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Chronicle. 


ILE— The  Phila-  HARTFORD  FACTS  —  A 
Daily  News  has  newly-released  20-page  booklet 
jiral-bound  file  of  produced  by  the  Hartford 
;ulation  informa-  (Conn.)  Courant  includes  exten- 
jht-county  Phila-  gjve  information  on  the  state  of 
ird  Metropolitan  Connecticut,  the  city  of  Hart- 
a.  Data  for  each  ford,  and  the  four-county  Hart- 
3  includes  house-  ford  market.  The  booklet  corn- 
information,  cir-  pares  marketing  factors  for  the 
all  Philadelphia  zone  and  the  balance  of  the 
ercent  of  house-  four-county  area.  John  L.  Cough- 
id  milline  rates,  jja,  Courant  adv'ertising  director, 

,  newspaper  data  used  the  new  Fact  Book  as  the 
basis  for  a  talk  at  the  .summer 

*  *  convention  of  the  New  England 

? — An  eight-page  NAEA,  urging  newspapers  to 
ired  by  the  Wash-  give  information  such  as  the 

Post  outlines  the  Hartford  Fact  Book  contained 
Post’s  13th  Book  to  their  representatives  so  they 
dren  and  young  can  do  a  better  selling  job  for 
rst  overseas  tour,  their  individual  newspapers.  He 
e  fair  in  the  also  urged  that  they  use  these 
il  last  year,  the  data  books  with  retailers.  Mr. 
exhibit  of  3,000  Coughlin  pointed  out  that  very 
a  and  Pakistan,  fewr  papers  know  how  many 
so  announced  the  children  are  registered  in  public 
Book  Fair  and  schools  in  their  ABC  city  areas, 
ik  Section,  sched-  how  many  cars  are  registered  in 
nber  17,  1963.  their  counties. 

*  *  e  *  * 

DIENCE— A  sur-  SCHOLARSHIPS— When  the 

cumulative  adult  judges  couldn’t  settle  on  a  single 
IS  in  metropolitan  winner  of  the  annual  News- 
i.,  has  been  re-  paperboy  Scholarship  awarded 
Richmond  Times-  by  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
News  Leader.  The  Home  News,  two  scholarships 
by  an  independent  were  presented  to  the  photo- 
lization,  shows  the  finish  finalists.  The  awards  are 
f  radio  audiences  worth  $356  to  each  youth.  The 
ns  in  the  market  scholarships  are  figured  on  a 
■ent  time  periods,  basis  of  $200  plus  an  additional 
percent  of  total  $1  per  each  week  of  delivering 
udience.  The  audi-  the  newspaper  as  a  high  school 
down  by  sex,  age,  pupil.  The  award  program  was 
and  family  size,  begun  in  1957  with  the  aim  at 
included  with  the  creating  an  extra  incentive 
ng  similar  infer-  among  newspaperboys.  So  far  it 
iders  of  Richmond  has  resulted  in  grants  totaling 
$4,207. 
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Advanced  Design  Feature: 


AUTOMATIC  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL! 


Conveniently  located  pneumatic  controls  on  each 
perfecting  unit  automatically  govern  75%  of  all  the 
functions  on  the  Color  King— operations  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  hand  on  other  presses.  Pneumatic  controls 
reduce  start-up  time  and  produce  crisp,  clear  impres¬ 
sions  quickly. 

Here's  ease  and  economy 

Push  the  "stop”  button.  Ink  form  rollers,  water 
rollers  and  impression  lift  automatically  on  all  units. 

Pneumatic  controls  take  the  “guesswork”  out  of 
setting  web  tension  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
constant  readjustments.  Tension  is  continuously 
and  automatically  maintained  by  a  pneumatically 
controlled  floating  dancer  roller  and  dial  gage  setting. 
This  feature  also  eliminates  power-consuming 


brakes,  and  coasting  of  mill  rolls.  That’s  why  the 
Color  King  provides  constant,  automatic  web  ten¬ 
sion  at  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  the  kind  of  consistently 
smooth  operation  that  results  in  accurate  register 
and  perfect  image  reproduction. 

Pneumatic  control  of  web  tension,  form  rollers  and 
impression  cylinders  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  assure  quality  printing.  Here  are  some  more 
that  make  the  Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size 
on  the  market  today:  •  heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder 
•  true  rolling  bearers  •  lateral  and  circumferential 
register  adjustment  on  all  plate  cylinders  •  available 
in  1  to  8  units  with  “add-on”  capacity  for  future 
expansion  •  rugged  construction  •  and  tuition-free 
web  offset  training  at  Fairchild’s  Technical  Center. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Alio  avallible  In  the  Central  Statai  throuth: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-15 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  Press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 


Zone _ State 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Bryan  Doherty  has  joined  the  court 
and  credit  news  department  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  which  cov¬ 
ers  court  news  for  all  Fairchild  pa¬ 
pers.  He  was  formerly  on  the  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  copy  desk  staff. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S  editor, 
Ken  Howry,  will  be  in  Dallas  next 
week  where  he  will  attend  the  2l6t 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
-Assn,  of  Men’s  &  Boys’  Apparel 
Oubs,  Aug.  11-16.  He  will  be  ac-  , 
companied  by  Bernard  Frank,  male 
wear  editor  of  the  paper. 


Nancy  Wedig  is  a  new  reporter  on  ■ 
the  Fairchild  St.  Louis  news  staff.  ; 
She  will  cover  the  area  for  WOM-  | 
EN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  i 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  give  its  | 
usual  in-depth  coverage  to  the  West-  j 
em  EHectronic  Show  &  Convention  1 
in  San  Francisco,  .Aug.  20-23,  j 
through  the  publication  of  two  extra  { 
bonus  issues,  in  addition  to  its  I 
regular  weekly  edition  of  Aug.  19.  j 
The  special  issues  are  scheduled  for 
Aug.  21  and  22,  and  56,000  copies  i 
of  each  of  the  three  editions  will  be 
flown  to  San  Francisco  each  day  for 
distribution  at  the  Cow  Palace  and 
at  63  key  convention  hotels.  This  : 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  mailing 

to  ELECTRONIC  NEWS’  all-paid 
circulation  list. 


Thomas  Pucci,  .Abraham  Posner  and 
Louis  Goldey,  with  a  combined  serv-  | 
ice  at  Fairchild  Publications  of  over  ' 
100  years,  were  honored  at  a  Retire-  ' 
ment  Dinner  last  week  tendered  by  j 
their  composing  room  co-workers.  | 


Ted  James  recently  became  associ-  | 
ated  with  the  news  department  of  ' 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  as  a  gen-  ^ 
eral  reporter  in  the  men’s  and  l)oys’  ' 
apparel  industry. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fabfldwrt  et 

Dail,  N»wt  Record.  Women'i  Woar  Daily,  ' 
Home  Fumishmgs  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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Charles  K.  Boatnbb,  former 
city  editor,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  Telegram  —  to  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Vicepresident  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  National  Park 
Service. 


Mel  C.  Harmon,  managing 
editor.  Port  Clinton  (Ohio) 

Daily  News  and  vicepresident 
of  radio  station  WRWR  —  can¬ 
didate  for  the  position  of  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  city  commissioner. 

*  *  *  A.  Cafarell,  now 

Buck  Lanier,  regional  editor, 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

Independent,  Press  -  T elegram. 

Rudy  Ramirez  —  from  Ontario 

(Calif.)  Reporter  to  Bellflower  the  Bellflower  (C&Ut.) ^  Enter^ 
bureau.  Independent,  Press-Tele-  ‘ 

gram. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Floyd  Andbsison,  resigned  Don 
president  of  the  Catholic  Press  manager 
Association  —  to  u. — 


UPl  APPOINTMENTS— Gerald  J. 
Rock, 


manager  of  UPl  s  Eastern 
Division  in  Pittsburgh  since  1952, 
moves  to  New  York  to  become 
executive  sales  manager.  Norman| 
“  "  New  Jersey  news 

manager  and  Eastern  Division  re¬ 
gional  executive,  will  succeed  Mr. 

Rock. 


NAM  PRESIDENT  —  Ralph  W. 
Keller,  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association,  Minneapolis, 
was  elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers  In¬ 
corporated  at  its  annual  meeting, 
July  14-17. 


prise  —  to  editor,  Anaheiml 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  succeeding] 
Thomas  Sessions,  resigned. . 
Turnbaugh,  advertising! 
of  the  Gazette  —  toi 
director  of  advertising  staff  of  the  Costal 

Orange  Coast  P 


Hagerty,  for  the  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Mesa 
Conference  News  Service,  Wash-  Daily 
ington.  Msgr.  Robert  G.  Peters, 

“  James  Fulton,  formerly  on 

diocesan  weekly,  succeeds  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening 
Mr.  Anderson. 


James  C. 

past  two  years  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company’s  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  news,  spe-  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Regis- 
cial  events  and  public  affairs,  ter, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  corporate  relations  for 
American  Broadcasting  -  Para¬ 
mount  Theatres  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Leonard 
H.  Goldenson,  president  of  AB- 
PT. 


Press  —  to  reporter,  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin.  His 
wife,  Barbara  Jill  Fulton, 
June  Graduate  of  Western  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio 
—  named  assistant  news  bureau 
manager  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Calif. 


Josef  C.  Dine,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  public  relations 
consultant  —  to  director  of  in¬ 
formation,  CBS  Laboratories. 


Warren  Montano,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Muncie  Evening  Press  —  Joann  Coke®  —  ti 
named  chief  photographer  of  department  editor, 
these  papers,  succeeding  Bill  (N.  C.)  Observer. 
Jamisbson,  resigned  to  be  ad-  Brown  —  on  the  news 
vertisine  and  nublic  relations  desk  of  the  Observer. 


Thomas  Hayes  —  new  sports 
editor,  Vermont  Times-Reporter 
Corporation,  Springfield. 


Robert  Steckeh,  news  editor, 
Niantic  (Conn.)  News  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  New  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  S.  Shumway  Sr.,  resigned. 


Diana  Gilliland,  1963  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
N.  C.  —  to  staff,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
succeeding  Lynne  S.  Billings, 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  L.  Curran  —  from  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  to  wire 
editor,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 


Judith  Ahearn  MacKown, 
reporter,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald  —  resigpied  to 
accompany  her  husband  Craig 
to  Pittsburgh  where  he  will  be  a 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 


Jeter  Bryan,  editor.  Grants 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon  for  14 
months  —  resigned  on  the  ad- 
W.  Paul  Casavant,  publisher  physician, 

and  general  manager,  Biddle- 
ford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal  and 
president  of  the  Maine  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  —  elected  president  of  the 
Journal  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Journal. 


Doris  Gregory,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M.,  correspondent,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Women’s  Association. 


Elsie  Carper  Heads 
D.C.  Newswomen 


Miss  Elsie  Carper,  a  Capitol 
Hill  reporter  for  the  Washing- 
Ronald  S.  Anfinson,  Swift  ton  Post,  will  take  office  as  the 
County  (Minn.)  News  and  35th  president  of  the  Women’s 
Monitor  —  elected  president  of  National  Press  Club  July  30. 
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Joins  Commerce  Dept. 


Donald  E.  Bishop  has  joined 
the  public  affairs  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Ho  will  serve  as  assistant  to 
James  G.  Morton,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  vicepresident 
of  Advance  Public  Relations,  a 
New  York  agency  serving  major 
business  firms.  Previously  he 
serv'ed  in  various  executive 
capacities  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  11 
years. 

Mr.  Bishop,  a  native  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  Va.,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  holds  the  M.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 


Garth  Hopkins,  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Bulletin  —  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada,  Montreal 
weekly  financial  newspaper. 


Burt  Wittrup  —  joined  staff 
of  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  AP  bureau. 


Richard  J.  Lewis  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Company,  Inc.  Educational 
Service  Bureau,  where  he  will 
be  coordinating  the  National 
Observer’s  Classroom  Service 
Program  with  interested  second¬ 
ary  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities. 


Jerry  Stephens,  former  cir¬ 
culation  employe  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
the  Alaha/ma  Journal — returned 
as  city  circulation  supervisor  for 
both  papers. 


Jack  Fisher,  formerly  of  the 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News  — 
to  suburban  reporter,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME — Here  are  the  members  of  the  new  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department  at  the  Clevelarrd  Plain  Dealer:  Left  to  right — Janet 
Beighle,  formerly  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  magazine;  and  her  assist¬ 
ants,  Patricia  Weitzel  and  Jeanne  Bishop,  both  of  whom  had  worked 
for  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 


Allied  Names  Conrad 


Olympia,  Wash. 

Paul  Conrad,  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  has  advanced  to  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  to 
succeed  the  late  Lew  Selvidge. 
The  appointment  by  Allied’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Don  P.  Campbell, 
Vancouver  Columbian,  associa¬ 
tion  president. 


Emil  J.  Plet,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  —  to 
office  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Western  Edition,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gary  E.  Murphy,  re¬ 
signed. 


Christian  E.  Wignes,  school 
and  college  service  manager  of 
the  Western  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  to  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


Daniel  Hull,  editorial  writer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  director,  W  ater  bury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Sunday  Republican. 


Deke  Houlgate,  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  —  to  interim  community 
relations  director  for  the  new 
Los  Angeles  World  Zoo. 


Victor  Salvatore  Jr.,  editor 
Mount  Kisco  (N.  Y.)  Patent 
Trader  —  to  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  chairman  of  Wesleyan 
University’s  Department  of 
School  Services  and  Publica¬ 
tions. 


E.  L.  WiLUAMS,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Farr  Company, 
Los  Angeles  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  California 
chapter  of  the  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers. 


Irving  Dillard,  retired  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch — appointed 
to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  University’s 
Ferris  Professorship  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  public  relations. 


Paul  Grimes,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  —  named 
committee  chairman  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Bulletin. 
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Tom  Bishop,  copy  editor,  Sun¬ 
day  department,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  —  to  Dick  Lewis 
Associates,  Los  Angeles  public 
relations  firm.  Jack  Knudson, 
managing  editor,  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Desert  Sun  —  to  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  Union. 
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The  1964  Election  Campaigns 


hove  airvady  begyn — by  thy  Administrotioa  In  Its  hondling  of  civil 
rights,  tax  and  railroad  loglslotlon— by  tho  Opposition  In  tho  monouvors 
of  Presidontlal  condldotos. 


Congrosslonal  Qnartorly  Scrvleo  has  tho  fall,  analysod,  political  dotalls 
— cnrrontly— contlnnolly  updotod— woll  Indoxod  for  uso  os  a  running 
roforence. 


1156  IVth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


202  FC  8-4660 
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Action  in 
The  West 
And  South 

We  recently  brought 
In  experienced  publish¬ 
ers  as  buyers  of  the 
following  dally  news¬ 
papers: 

!  HERALD-LEADER 
I  at  Menominee,  Mich. 

1  - 

THE  NEWS 
at  Havre,  Montana 


THE  CHRONICLE 
at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


When  newspapers 
are  sold,  they  should 
always  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  newspaper 
people. 

It's  been  our  creed 
for  years. 

ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Ine. 

Nigotiators  for  tho  Parchasa 
and  Sala  of  Daily  Nawspapars 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  42nd  St. 
FE  3-8390  MU  7-3727 

Over  34  Years  of 
Continuous  Service 
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Schergens  Wins 
Amos  Award 


Seattle 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  top-rankinp  Amos 
award  for  “vigorous  leadership 
in  support  of  a  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  press  in  America”  was 
presented  to  Edper  W.  Scher¬ 
gens,  publisher  of  the  Tell  City 
(Ind.)  News  and  Cannelton 
(Ind.)  News,  at  the  78th  annual 
convention  of  the  NEA  by  Paul 
C.  Smith,  last  year’s  winner. 

The  award  was  established  in 
1938  by  E.  C.  Amos,  publisher 
of  the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  to  honor  the  newspaper 
publisher  best  qualified  by  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  to  the  non-metro¬ 
politan  press  of  America  and  to 
NEA. 


2  News  Carriers  Win 
$300  Scholarships 


presses 


engineered 


produce 


promised 


Elyria,  O. 

Two  newspaper  carriers  were 
awarded  the  first  Chronicle- 
Telegram  scholarships  valued  at 
$300  each.  George  Haag,  17,  and 
Gary  Lee  Sally,  14,  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  awards  July  15. 

The  fund,  started  July  1, 1963, 
will  present  two  scholarships 
each  year  to  the  city’s  top  news¬ 
paper  carriers  for  the  college  or 
university  of  their  choice. 


Teen  Fashion  Writer 
On  Chicago’s  .4inerican 


Jan  Gumming,  former  editor 
of  the  East  Grand  Forks 
(Minn.)  Record  and  news  direc¬ 
tor  for  radio  station  KRAD  — 
to  news  editor,  semi-weekly 
Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader. 


William  Holma.n,  Faribault 
(Minn.)  Daily  News  —  to  coun¬ 
ty  editor.  Lake  Region  Press, 
Alexandria,  Minn. 


In  Education  Project 


Ray  Wallentine,  former 
publisher  of  the  Bloomington 
(Minn.)  Sun  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Park  Region  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Alexandria,  Minn. 


Richard  Davis  Dies; 
Milwaukee  Newsman 


John  R.  Corbett,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Goiet/e  for  12  years,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


Chicago 

Teen-age  readers  of  Chicago’s 
American  get  fashion  tips  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  them  in 
informative  articles  by  Jean 
Noe,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
woman’s  staff. 

Miss  Noe,  23,  a  willowy, 
green-eyed  blonde,  could  tell  the 
youngsters  about  borne  econ¬ 
omics,  too.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Purdue  University’s  school  of 
home  economics  and  of  New 
York  City’s  Tobe-Cobum  School 
for  Fashion  Careers.  She  gained 
experience  as  a  buyer’s  assistant 
for  the  Bloomingdale  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  New  York. 


Philadelphia 
James  R.  Smith,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  make  a 
three-month  survey  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  be  used  in  an  education 
program  for  illiterate  persons 
on  relief  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Smith  is  handling  the  special 
project  under  contract  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  He  is  a  Negro  who  before 
joining  the  Bulletin  was  active 
in  boys’  club  work. 


Charles  E.  May,  90,  founder 
of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail 
and  pioneer  in  the  business  of 
newspaper  brokerage;  July  15. 


Jim  Dziuk,  former  reporter 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Benton 
County  News,  Foley,  Minn.  — 
to  sports  editor  and  managing 
editor.  International  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal. 


ViNcaENT  Depaul  Reilly,  44, 
sports  editor  for  the  Harrison¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Daily  News-Record 
for  16  years;  July  12. 


Shel  Stuart  —  to  broadcast 
department  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 


Margaret  Kimerer,  46,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Laguna  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Coast  News; 
July  20. 


Newsman-Judge  Dies; 
Starteil  2  Weeklies 


Milwaukee 
Richard  S.  Davis,  who  started 
out  as  a  concert  singer  but  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  instead,  died 
July  23.  He  was  73. 

After  giving  one  concert  here, 
Mr.  Davis  joined  the  .staff  of  the 
old  Milwaukee  News  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
where  he  worked  for  more  than 
40  years.  With  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  the  paper’s  drama 
and  music  critic.  He  also  wrote 
editorials. 


One  of  his  most  famous  edi¬ 
torials  helped  to  change  Negro 
conditions,  here,  and  its  after- 
math  won  an  award  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  editorial  was  based  on 
a  concert  that  Marian  Ander¬ 
son  gave  in  1944.  With  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Davis  set 
out  to  do  something  about  the 
.squalid  conditions  in  which  most 
Milwaukee  Negroes  lived  in 
those  days.  After  two  years,  Mr, 
Davis’  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  a  vast  housing  development 
in  place  of  the  shacks. 


Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Magistrate  Cornelius  Yonk¬ 
ers,  a  newspaperman  for  40 
years  and  a  magistrate  for  23, 
died  July  20  at  56  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Yonkers  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  in  1922.  He  left 
two  years  later  to  start  the  Mid¬ 
land  Park  Post,  a  weekly,  which 
merged  with  the  Ridgewood 
(N,  J.)  Herald-News  in  1940. 
He  then  started  another  weekly, 
the  Midland  Park  Press  which 
merged  with  the  Wycoff  (N.  J.) 
News  in  1945. 


Maynard  D.  Genthner,  53, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Waldoboro  (Me.)  Press  for  25 
years  and  former  publisher  of 
Maine  Outdoorsman;  July  22. 


Robert  E.  Badger,  50,  former 
newspaperman  and  manager  of 
station  WEIR,  Weirton,  W.  Va.; 
July  21. 


Martin  V.  Coffey,  67,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  old  New 
York  Mail,  New  York  Globe  and 
New  York  Telegram;  July  10. 


George  E.  Clark,  47,  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times  reporter  for  23 
years  and  more  recently  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  July  10. 


William  M.  Dougherty,  45, 
sports  writer  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News;  July  17. 


Paul  E.  Beidler,  84,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Mount  Pulaski 
(Ill.)  Times-News;  July  20. 


Warren  Daniels,  59,  western 
manager  of  national  advertising 
for  the  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers;  July  20. 


Vivian  B.  Gray,  87,  retired 
outdoor  editor  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer;  July  24, 


George  S.  Hartford,  75,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  July  6. 


Grant  Richmond,  65,  night 
news  editor  and  court  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  (Can.)  Daily 
Star;  July  20, 


In  100th  Year 


George  Young  Wells,  55, 
member  of  the  Sunday  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  14 
years;  July  24. 


James  Brittain  Robinson, 
67,  publisher  of  the  Jacksonville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  for  10 
years;  July  25. 


Eugene  T.  Gunning,  61,  edi¬ 
tor,  Cumberland  (Md.)  Sunday 
Times  and  onetime  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Post;  July  26. 


ISADORE  Cohen,  circulation 
director  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star;  July  25. 


Henri  Beauchamp,  73,  re¬ 
porter,  Montreal  (Que.)  French- 
language  daily.  La  Presse  for 
more  than  45  years;  July  24. 


June  Murdock  Colwell,  47, 
wife  of  Ward  Colwhxl,  UPI 
southwest  division  representa¬ 
tive  and  daughter  of  Marcellus 
Murdock,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon;  July  25. 


Massillon,  Ohio 
The  Evening  Independent, 
founded  during  the  Civil  War  by 
two  Abolitionists,  John  Frost 
and  Peter  Welker,  observed  its 
centennial  July  3.  The  paper 
was  made  a  daily  in  1889.  Since 
1944,  it  has  been  owned  by  Earl 
J.  Jones  Enterprises,  with  John 
E,  Rowe  as  publisher. 
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•EDITORIAL  W'ORKSHOP- 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Comes  Now  the  Plaintiff 


It  is  a  widespread  delusion  in  journalism  that  the  use 
of  alleffed  or  one  of  its  derivatives,  as  for  example  in 
rclatinf?  the  statements  in  a  police  report,  confers  im¬ 
munity  from  libel. 

Alleged  has  a  nice  leffal  ring,  however,  and  this  would 
)»robably  keep  it  in  use  even  if  every  newspaperman  were 
convinced  it  offers  no  protection. 

Alleged  is  often  used  redundantly:  “The  suspect  was 
indicted  for  alleged  perjury.”  An  indictment  is  an  ac¬ 
cusation,  and  consequently  it  would  be  for  perjury,  not 
alleged  perjury.  This  is  also  true  of  a  charge;  people 
are  charged  with  offenses,  not  alleged  offenses.  The 
charge  is  itself  an  allegation.  “He  was  charged  with 
alleged  burglary”  is  nonsense. 

Alleged  is  the  adjective,  allegedly  the  adverb:  “This 
l)ook  lets  us  look  through  the  eyes  of  an  alleged  unbiased 
lawyer.”  allegedly,  unless  it  is  intended  to  say  he  is  an 
alleged  lawyer. 


Wayward  Words 


The  fight  against  enormity  (which  once  strictly  meant 
wickedness  on  a  large  scale)  in  the  .sense  of  enormousness 
is  probably  lost.  Webster  defines  enormity  as  outrage 
but  also  gives  hugeness,  immensity.  Enormity  is  used 
far  oftener  in  this  sense  than  otherwise  and  no  one 
misunderstands.  The  difficulty  .seems  to  be  that  a  noun 
derived  from  enormous  is  needed,  and  enormousness  is 
clumsy.  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  defines  enor¬ 
mity  in  the  sense  excess  in  magnitude  as  an  incorrect  use, 
but  it  also  notes  that  this  error  dates  from  1846.  Since  the 
context  always  unmistakably  shows  the  sense,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  accepting  hugeness 
as  a  meaning  of  enormity. 


Following  in  the  sense  of  after  (“Following  the  movie, 
they  had  some  ice  cream”)  is  sometimes  damned,  but 
the  worst  that  can  fairly  be  said  of  it  is  that  after  is 
shorter,  plainer,  and  more  natural. 


Gibe  means  jeer  at:  “The  hazing  went  no  farther  than 
gibing  at  the  freshmen.”  Jibe  means  match  or  correspond 
with:  “His  performance  did  not  jibe  with  his  campaign 
promises.”  It  is  true  that  gibe  is  recognized  as  a  variant 
of  jibe,  but  careful  usage  preserves  the  distinction.  Con¬ 
fusion  may  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
are  pronounced  identically. 


Heighth  is  an  occasional  misspelling  of  height  that 
probably  grows  out  of  mispronunciation.  But  height  is 
pronounced  hite,  not  highth. 


The  notion  that  if  and  whether  are  not  interchangeable 
where  they  make  sense  is  a  superstition.  “I  do  not  know 
whether  he  will  come”  and  “I  do  not  know  if  he  will  come” 
are  equally  correct.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  whether 
is  preferable  when  an  alternative  is  stated  (“We  shall 
go  whether  it  rains  or  clears”).  This  draws  a  pretty 
fine  and  arbitrary  line,  and  finds  no  corroboration  among 
authorities  on  usage.  Nor  does  observation  indicate  that 
careful  writers  are  conscious,  generally,  of  such  a'  dis¬ 
tinction.  Rhythm,  as  much  as  anything,  appears  to  be  the 
deciding  factor. 


A  generation  ago,  teachers  busily  instructed  their 
pupils  that  kids  could  only  be  young  goats,  but  the  real 
goats  were  the  kids  who  swallowed  this  pedantry.  Some 
of  them  grew  up  to  be  editors  with  a  prejudice  against 
kids  for  children.  The  word  is  well  established  colloquially 
in  this  sense,  however,  and  in  many  contexts  children 
sounds  stilted. 


. No.  226 .  . 
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Table  3  -  Actions  of  drivers 
resulting  in  deaths 
and  injuries 


11962 


n  cwlii'K  Speed  1.1 


Culting  In 

PuMing  on  Curve  or  Hill 
Pawing  on  Wrong  Side 
Failed  to  Signal  and  I 

Improper  Signaling  ; 

Car  Ran  Away -No  Driver, 

Drove  Off  Roadway  i 

Keckleai  Driving 
Mitcellaneoul  _ 

total 


58,300  1  2-® 

8.700  1 

270,900  )  9-* 

568,000  1  19-5 

43.700  !  1-5 

2,918,000  100.0 


rushin'  roulette 


A  grim  reminder  that  speeding 
continues  to  be  the 
greatest  cause  of  highway 
casualties. 


The  Travelers  annual  review 
of  accident  statistics, 
^'Rushin'  Roulette,”  has 
the  facts  and  figures  to  make 
your  highway  safety 
editorials,  features  and  fillers 
more  meaningful.  Extra 
copies  on  request. 


V. 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


13  TOP  EDITORIALS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

What  makes  a  winninjf  edi¬ 
torial? 

We  had  a  chance  to  see  first¬ 
hand  a  few  weeks  apo  at  the 
Hotel  Stratford,  Alton,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
through  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Editors  which 
it  sponsors,  handed  out  the 
Golden  Quill  Editorial  Award 
for  1963  to  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith,  co-publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Lexington  (Miss.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

When  she  g^ot  up  and  told  her 
story,  we  learned  that  a  win¬ 
ning  editorial  was  a  lot  of 
things.  It  was  injustice  calling 
to  be  righted.  It  was  a  news¬ 
paper  with  its  back  completely 
against  the  financial  wall,  yet 
still  willing  to  antagonize  the 
community  by  speaking  out.  It 
was  Hazel  Brannon  Smith  tell¬ 
ing  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
dinner  that  Thursday  night  in 
Alton  that  she  wanted  “a  coun¬ 
try  where  people  could  live  and 
speak  their  opinion  as  long  as 
they  didn’t  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  other  people.” 

CoMly  OpinionK 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith  has 
been  speaking  her  opinions  of 
things  in  Lexington  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  now.  It  won  her  the 
Courage  in  Journalism  Award 
in  1960.  It’s  also  cost  her  most 
of  her  advertising  and  brought 
her  in  return  social  censure  and 
harassment  in  courts  and  on  the 
street. 

She’s  mortgaged  everything  in 
sight  including  her  house,  is  in 
debt  to  the  tune  of  about  $80,- 
000  with  little  hope  of  going 
much  longer,  but  Mrs.  Smith 
could  still  start  the  lead  of  her 
winning  editorial  this  way: 

It  is  not  moral  or  just  that 
any  man  should  live  in  fear,  or 
be  compelled  to  sleev  with  a 
loaded  gun  by  his  bedside. 

The  editorial,  headed  “Arrest 
of  Bombing  Victim  is  Grave 
Disservice,”  explained  how  a 
local  Negro  farmer,  his  wife  and 
16-year-old  daughter  fled  in  ter¬ 
ror  from  their  home  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  after  the 
house  was  firebombed.  The  58- 
year-old  farmer  was  shot  at  by 
intruders  outside  then  arrested 
the  same  day  for  supposedly 
firebombing  his  own  house.  He 
had  put  up  a  voter  registration 
field  worker  for  the  night  and 
had  tried  to  register  to  vote 
himself. 


According  to  Mrs.  Smith’s 
editorial,  the  only  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  against  the  farmer  was 
testimony  by  the  deputy  sheriff 
who  arrested  him.  “That  was 
only  an  account  of  the  bombing 
and  shooting  incident,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Turnbow  [the  farmer] 
to  him,”  Mrs.  Smith  wrote.  “Mr. 
Smith  [the  deputy  sheriff] 
added  his  own  opinions  and  sup¬ 
positions,  as  did  County  Attor¬ 
ney  Pat  M.  Barrett,  who  prose¬ 
cuted  the  case.  As  a  result  the 
man  was  bound  over  under  $500 
bond  for  action  by  the  Holmes 
County  Grand  Jury  in  October.” 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
four  other  Negroes  were  also 
arrested  the  same  day  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  case  and 
were  released  because  of  lack  of 
evidence.  “Not  one  shred  of  ev’i- 
dence  was  presented  against 
them,”  Mrs.  Smith  wrote.  “But 
they  had  been  held  in  jail  five 
days  and  five  nights.  This  kind 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
highest  elected  peace  officer  has 
done  serious  injury  to  relations 
between  the  races  in  Holmes 
County — where  we  must  be  able 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony, 
or  not  live  at  all.” 

Mrs.  Smith  ended  her  edi¬ 
torial: 

“This  kind  of  situation  would 
never  have  come  about  in  Holmes 
County  if  we  had  honestly  dis¬ 
charged  our  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  as  citizens  in  the  past;  if 
we  had  demanded  that  all  citi¬ 
zens  be  accorded  equal  treatment 
and  protection  under  the  law. 
This  we  have  not  done. 

“But  if  we  think  the  present 
situation  is  serious,  as  indeed  it 
is,  we  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  future. 

“It  can,  and  probably  will,  get 
infinitely  worse — unless  we  have 
the  necessary  character  and  guts 
to  do  something  about  it — and 
change  the  things  that  need  to 
be  changed.” 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith  WT^te 
the  above  editorial  on  May  16, 
1963. 


15,000  E>TRIES 
The  winning  editorial  was  one 
of  15,000  entries  in  this  year’s 
Golden  Quill  competition.  The 
entries  were  screened  by  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  then 
turned  over  to  Dr.  Bryce  W. 
Rucker,  associated  professor  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  selected  the  finalists 
and  top  winner. 


Dr.  Rucker  told  the  SDX  pure  emotion.”  The  editorial 
dinner  that  human  rights,  civil  contended  “it  is  time  he  [Gov. 
rights,  bigotrj’  and  the  “lunatic  George  Wallace]  prepared  us  to 
fringe”  dominated  the  subject  fight  the  segregation  battle  in  j 
matter  in  the  entries.  the  courts  instead  of  on  the  ■ 

Some  of  the  specific  subjects  campus.” 
touched  on  by  the  top  dozen  •  From  the  Benton  (Ill.) 
finalists  were  as  follows:  Standard — a  call  for  public  edu- 

•  From  the  Tulia  (Tex.)  cation  on  mental  health  for  the 

Herald — castigation  of  people  citizens  in  a  town  where  a  men- 
who  want  a  world  in  which  “the  tal  hospital  is  located.  A  fanner 
‘haves’  are  free  to  exploit  the  was  killed  by  a  patient  from  the 
‘have  nots’  with  the  blessing  of  hospital  and  people  in  the  town 
government  .  .  .  the  incessant  demanded  armed  guards  and 
hammering  against  our  tradi-  barricades  around  the  institu¬ 
tional  institutions — the  Presi-  tion.  Pointing  out  that  many  of 
dent,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  citizens  would  be  happier 
the  Congress,  is  one  of  the  most  if  the  hospital  returned  to  the 
serious  threats  facing  America  “Dark  Ages”  of  treating  the 
today!”  mentally  ill,  the  editorial  added 

•  From  the  Calhoun  (Ky.)  that  murder  by  patients  in  the 
McLean  County  News — correct-  hospital  was  rare.  “Patients  at 
ing  the  myth  that  there  is  such  Anna  Hospital  are  not  crimi- 
as  the  thing  as  a  “Jew  Supreme  nals,”  the  editorial  said,  “and 
Court”  by  showing  that  in  the  should  not  be  treated  as  though 
entire  history  of  the  Court  there  they  are.  They  are  ordinary 
were  only  four  Jews  among  the  citizens  for  the  most  part,  who 
97  Justices  who  ever  served  on  staying  there  for  treatment, 
it.  “If  one  Jew  in  nine  is  enough  The  furore  in  Anna  is  poor 
to  dominate  the  Court,  then  the  medicine.” 

eight  Christians  must  be  mighty  •  Froni  the  Lake  Worth 
weak,”  the  editorial  said.  (Fla.)  Herald— the  charge  that 

•  From  the  Brunswick  (Me.)  ^  public  official  was  intoxicated 

Record-Eight  ways  that  Maine  and  “badgering  election  workers 
could  develop  its  own  economic  they  attempted  to  carry  out 
resources  “which  have  been  fheir  assigned  tasks  in  record- 
right  here  all  the  time”  instead  election.  „ 

of  depending  on  aid  from  Wash-  ,  *  Mount  Dora 

ington  (Fla.)  Topic — a  call  for  an 

'  cy  •  amendment  to  the  city  charter 

^  O  “to  fdve  the  public  some  insight 

(Fla.)  Ne«;.s-Reporfer-^astiga-  being 

tion  of  a  proposed  ordinance  ^  adequate 

calling  for  a  curfew  of  teenagers  safeguards  to  protect  its  inter- 
in  the  County.  Terming  it  “the  jbi^  raids  by 

most  arbitrary  piece  of  legisla-  poetical  office-holders  on  the 
tion  we  have  seen  in  many  a  Municipal  till.”  The  editorial 
? News-Reporter  pre-  ^bat  the  Mount  Dora 

dieted  that  the  ordinance  would  ^ity  Council  could  award  con- 

L  l  ^  tracts  to  anybody  in  any  amount 

additional  loss  of  confidence  on  ^j^bout  having  to  advertise  or 
the  part  of  an  already  unstable  competitive  bids.  Moreover, 

age  group  .  .  .  it  will  do  more  necessary  to  disclose 

to  harm  our  soc^ty  than  all  the  ^be  purchases  to  the  public, 
gang  warfare  Harlem  can  re-  ..pbis,”  said  the  editorial,  “is  an 
cord  in  a  year.  unhealthy  situation.” 

•  From  the  Repa  (Australia)  •  From  the  Chapel  Hill 

District  News— a  call  to  help  (n.  C.)  Weekly— a  defense  of 
the  Aborigine,  a  people  “caught  the  Supreme  Court’s  “Prayer 
between  cultures;  their  own  and  Ban”  decision.  “As  far  as  we’re 
ours!”  concerned,”  the  editorial  said, 

•  From  the  Cloverdale  (B.C.)  “it  should  have  been  made  clear 
Surrey  Leader — the  use  of  a  to  public  school  officials  long  ago 
parable  of  M  oh  mad,  “the  that  religion  is  not  a  part  of 
Travelled  One,”  on  how  to  pick  their  educational  responsibili- 
the  leader  of  a  camel  train  as  a  ties,  prerogatives,  or  privileges, 
bit  of  advice  to  local  readers  on  The  Supreme  Court  has  now 
how  to  pick  their  own  elected  made  this  amply  clear  and  the 
officials.  One  example  in  the  edi-  entire  country  should  be  grate- 
torial  was  “Consider  his  tongue,  ful.” 

Beware  of  the  man  who  prom-  •  From  the  Butler  County 
ises  too  easily,  who  promises  too  (Pa.)  News-Record — words  of 
much  to  too  many.”  advice  to  a  community  that 

became  frightened  when  it 
Appeal  to  Reason  thought  a  Negro  was  moving 

•  From  the  Monroeville  into  an  all-white  neighborhood. 
(Ala.)  Monroe  Journal— An  ap-  This  resulted  in  an  angry  meet- 
peal  to  the  citizens  to  avoid  ing  of  Whites,  threats  to  the 
another  Oxford,  Miss,  and  vio-  neal  estate  dealer  and  increased 
lence  and  use  “reason  instead  of  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Teen  Columnist  Draws 
Fast  on  Movie  Hokum 


Chicago 

When  the  Chicago  Tribune 
sent  Marilou  McCarthy  on  a 
junket  which  Warner  Bros,  ran 
to  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  movie,  “Spencer’s 
Mountain,”  it  got  more  than  it 
figured  on. 

With  Marilou  went  photogra¬ 
pher  Ron  Bailey  on  the  chance 
that  some  good  pictures  could 
be  shot  of  Mimsy  Farmer,  18, 
and  Marilou  could  gather  some 
interesting  notes  for  her  teen 
column,  distributed  by  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc. 

Sunday  Piece 

Walter  Simmons,  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Sunday  editor,  told  her  to 
do  a  straight  job  of  coverage 
without  necessarily  reporting 
favorably  because  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  movie  studio  hospitality. 

When  Miss  McCarthy  turned 
in  her  story  Mr.  Simmons  found 
the  text  so  intriguing  that  it 
was  decided  to  use  it  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  lead  story.  Mr. 
Simmons  said: 

“The  article  she  wrote  was 
bright,  observant  and  colorful 
and  in  the  great  tradition  in 
which  American  newspapers 


everywhere  and  every  day  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  independence.  To 
say  that  it  does  Warner  Bros, 
and  the  picture  no  good  is  one 
of  the  understatements  of  the 
year.” 

Marilou  tells  about  changing 
into  frontier  pants  and  cowboy 
boots  for  a  six-bar  cocktail  party 
and  how  Henry  Fonda,  the 
movie’s  star,  was  chosen  for  the 
picture  because,  the  studio  said, 
he  was  “the  ideal  star  person¬ 
ality  to  correctly  interpret  the 
earthy  humors  and  emo¬ 
tions.  .  .” 

Fonda  (A>nfef>sca 

Miss  McCarthy  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe  Fonda’s  at¬ 
tractive  brunette  companion 
whom  one  of  the  townsfolk  said 
was  working  in  a  bar  in  Jack- 
son  Hole  when  the  movie  com¬ 
pany  made  the  picture  there  la.st 
summer.  She  told  how  Mr. 
Fonda  had  to  apologize  to  the 
girl  for  talking  to  Marilou 
when  they  were  introduced. 

Mr.  Fonda  revealed  to  the 
Tribune  reporter  that  he  “threw 
up  after  reading  the  first  10 
pages  of  the  script,”  but  took 
the  lead  part  anyway  because 
his  manager  told  him  it  would 


THE  TWIST.  WESTERN  STYLE,  !s  indulged  in  by  Marilou  McCarthy 
(right),  Chicago  Tribune  teen  columnist,  and  Ron  Bailey,  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  as  they  relax  alter  an  arduous  day  of  cocktail  parties,  press 
conferences  and  interviews  during  a  premiere  showing  of  movie, 
"Spencer's  Mountain." 
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make  a  lot  of  money.  “The  whole 
thing’s  dreadful  and  outrage¬ 
ous,”  Mr.  Fonda  told  Marilou, 
while  press  agents  blanched. 

Apparently  the  only  comment 
Marilou  got  from  Mimsy  Farmer 
had  nothing  to  do  with  teen¬ 
agers.  “These  people  drink  so 
much,”  she  told  the  reporter, 
“and  I  don’t  know  what  to  say 
to  them  when  they  ask  me  about 
the  movie.  I  knew  it  wasn’t  an 
art  picture,  but  after  hearing 
these  people  talk,  it  must  be 
pretty  bad.” 

Marilou  dispensed  with  the 
movie  whose  “premiere”  she 
watched  by  capsuling  the  gen¬ 
eral  comment:  “Country  people 
knew  it  would  be  popular  in  the 
cities  and  city  people  figured  its 
appeal  would  lie  in  the  coun¬ 
try.” 


Townsfolk  Not  Excited 

Even  the  townsfolk,  who  natu¬ 
rally  would  be  expected  to  show 
some  animation,  told  her : 
“These  movie  stars  don’t  mean 
much.  We’re  used  to  them.” 

Press  agent  plugs  for  the  pic¬ 
ture?  Marilou  just  didn’t  use 
any. 

Marilou,  25,  has  been  writing 
her  column  since  the  fall  of  last 
year.  She  started  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  society  department  in  1960 
and  early  in  1962  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  the  neighborhood 
section  so  she  could  get  more 
reportorial  experience. 

Mr.  Simmons  says  of  her: 
“Her  work  is  characterized  by 
its  straightforward,  no-cliche, 
no-nonsense  approach,  relieved 
by  a  good  sense  of  humor.” 

• 

Sun  Chemical 
Promotes  Coate, 
MacQuaker 

Weldon  R.  Coate,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  General 
Printing  Ink,  Sun  Chemical 
Corp.  will  assume  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  activities  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  with  Gordon 
R.  MacQuaker  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  opera¬ 
tions,  General  Printing  Ink.  The 
announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  Norman  E.  Alexander, 
president. 

The  General  Printing  Ink  di¬ 
vision  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  printing 
inks  and  materials  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 

Mr.  Coate  has  been  associated 
with  Sun  Chemical  Corp.  for 
more  than  33  years.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Quaker  has  been  associated 
with  Sun  Chemical’s  printing 
ink  operations  for  more  than  20 
years. 


Alfred  J.  SfansBeld 


Stansfield  Heads 
Media  Records 

Alfred  J.  Stansfield  has  been 
elected  president  of  Media 
Records,  Inc.  He  succeeds  Leon¬ 
ard  H.  Collins  who  died  last 
Nov.  26  following  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Stansfield  has  served  in 
a  number  of  capacities  during 
his  association  with  Media 
Records.  He  has  been  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  and,  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  company,  was  Manager 
of  the  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Stansfield’s  28  years  with 
Media  Records  were  interrupted 
by  more  than  four  years  service 
during  World  War  II. 

Other  officers  of  Media 
Records,  Inc.  are  Ralph  Mittler, 
vicepresident,  Warren  P.  Auer, 
treasurer,  Mary  M.  McBride, 
secretary. 

• 

Valley  Times  Today 
Makes  Staff  Changes 

San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Times 
Today  news  and  editorial  staff 
were  announced  by  Robert  N. 
Weed,  publisher. 

Jerry  Burns,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  named 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Dave 
Siddon,  who  has  left  to  assume 
a  position  in  public  relations. 
James  E.  Bylin,  staff  writer, 
will  advance  to  Mr.  Bums’  for¬ 
mer  position. 

Also,  three  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  copy  desk. 
They  are:  Charles  Donaldson 
and  Eric  Shuman,  both  formerly 
with  the  City  News  Service,  and 
Ralph  Kaminsky,  formerly  edu¬ 
cation  editor  at  the  Oxnard 
Press  Courier. 
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police  protection  in  the  area.  A 
week  later  it  was  learned  that 
the  Negroes  seen  carrying  furni¬ 
ture  into  the  house  were  movers, 
not  the  White  persons  renting 
the  house.  A  delegation  of 
Whites  from  the  community 
went  and  apologized  for  think¬ 
ing  the  people  were  Negro.  The 
editorial  said  the  apology  was 
made  for  the  -wrong  reason  and 
to  the  wrong  people.  “It  was  the 
community  that  had  been  in¬ 
sulted,  not  the  new  family.  The 
bigots  should  have  regretted  not 
their  mistake,  but  their  blind 
prejudice.  The  apology  should 
have  been  made  to  a  mirror.” 

• 

American  Legion 
Cites  Copley  Press 

The  American  Legion’s 
Fourth  Estate  Aw’ard  for  1963 
will  be  presented  to  the  Copley 
Press  group  of  newspapers  at 
Miami  Beach  in  September. 

The  citation  commends  the 
Copley  papers  in  California  and 
Illinois  for  “their  patriotic  ef¬ 
forts,  their  defense  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  their  opposition  to 
tyranny  and  their  nobility  of 
purpose.” 

Of  special  significance,  the 
citation  noted,  is  the  Copley 
education  department  which 
“has  brought  to  our  public 
schools  information  on  our 
American  way  of  life  and  an 
interest  in  current  events  as 
they  alfect  our  national  strength 
and  integrity,  thereby  incul¬ 
cating  true  Americanism  in  the 
minds  of  our  young  people.” 

• 

Competition  Ends 

Star  City,  Ark. 

The  weekly  Lincoln  County 
Enterprise  has  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  after  having  issued  11  edi¬ 
tions.  Carol  Johnston,  editor  and 
publisher,  who  launched  the 
publication  April  24,  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Jonesboro  Sun 
during  his  first  three  years  in 
journalism.  Star  City  has  an¬ 
other  weekly,  the  Lincoln  County 
Ledger,  owned  and  published  by 
Earl  Causey. 

• 

Directed  at  Tourists 

Al  Tahoe,  Calif. 

Sierra  This  Week,  a  weekly 
supplement  directed  at  tourists, 
has  been  added  to  Friday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Tahoe  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  The  summer-time  section  is 
edited  by  Del  Laine  and  Irene 
Lemon,  writers  of  the  daily 
Tribune  column  under  the  name 
of  Ledel.  Each  section  is  devoted 
to  a  different  Sierra  area. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Everyday  Advertising 
Breaks  Rental  Logjam 

By  Daniel  Lionel 

Classified  Advertising  Direetor  New  Y«»rk  Post 


With  luxury  apartments  on 
Manhattan’s  swank  upper  East 
Side  virtually  a  dime  a  dozen  in 
number  but  clo.ser  to  $75  per 
room  in  price,  Eugene  L.  Col- 
man,  president  of  the  Hanover 
Equities  Corp.  was  faced  with 
the  challenge  in  mid  May  of 
renting  a  brand  new  building, 
80  ai)artments  with  a  monthly 
rent  roll  of  $35,000. 

How  he  did  it  in  a  record 
breaking  six-and-one-half  weeks 
in  this  apartment-glutted  mar¬ 
ket  provides  an  object  lesson  not 
only  in  the  highly  sophisticated 
use  of  classified  advertising,  but 
in  the  application  of  basic  mer¬ 
chandising  concepts  and  relent¬ 
less  exploitation  of  every  lead 
the  ads  developed.  Such  meth¬ 
ods  might  well  be  adapted  by 
advertisers  seeking  engineers  in 
a  tight  labor  market,  auto  deal¬ 
ers,  real  estate  brokers  etc. 

Maid  Service 

Before  he  placed  his  first  ad, 
Mr.  Colman  got  his  house  in 
apple  pie  order,  physically  spot¬ 
less;  surrounded  himself  with  a 
trained  professional  sales  force; 
established  a  sales  manager  as 
“closer;”  provided  a  rental  of¬ 
fice  complete  with  maid  who 
ser\’ed  coffee  and  cokes  as  pro¬ 
spective  tenants  waited  to  be 
shown  the  apartments. 

Then  he  prepared  his  basket¬ 
ful  of  gimmicks:  a  choice  of 
maid  service,  free  furniture, 
free  moving  allowance.  He 
threw  in  such  services  as  a 
hotel-type  desk  clerk  to  receive 
messages,  packages  etc.,  a  mem¬ 
bership  ia  a  summer  roof  garden 
club,  free  garage  etc. 

Now,  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  prospects.  His  first  effort, 
an  expensive  mailing  to  10,000 
doctors,  lawyers  and  dentists 
fizzled.  It  produced  about  15  re¬ 
plies.  A  large  display  ad  pro¬ 
duced  response  but  at  a  cost  per 
inquiry  which  later  turned  out 
to  be  three  times  higher  than 
the  cost  for  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied. 

He  then  got  down  to  business 
and  began  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  program  via  Miller  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  N.  Y.  With  Bob 
Miller,  president  of  the  agency 
and  account  supervisor  he 
mapped  out  a  schedule  calling 
for  full  column  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times  seven  days  a  week 


with  additional  half-column  ads 
emphasizing  certain  features  on 
some  days.  He  readily  admitted 
that  the  apartments  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  rented  even 
faster  had  he  employed  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  on  the  same 
basis. 

In  six-and-one-half  weeks  of 
this  advertising,  1400  prospects 
were  showm  through  the  prem¬ 
ises.  By  the  end  of  the  July  4 
weekend,  which  proved  to  be  a 
specially  brisk  rental  period  be¬ 
cause  “almost  all  our  competi¬ 
tors  pulled  in  their  horns”  the 
rent  rolls  were  filled.  The  job 
which  would  have  normally 
taken  from  6  months  to  more 
than  a  year,  w’as  completed. 

“The  only  way  to  rent  apart¬ 
ments”,  Mr.  Colman  says,  “is 
via  classified  advertising”. 

His  experience  with  the  med¬ 
ium  dates  back  six  or  seven 
years  when  as  an  industrial  real 
estate  broker  he  sold  a  $2  million 
parcel  of  Queens  property  with 
a  four  line  want  ad. 

Classified  Approach 

His  approach  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  reads  like  a  page  tom 
out  of  the  original  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manual;  it  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  elements  which 
classified  experts  have  been 
preaching  to  their  advertisers 
with  varying  degrees  of  success 
over  the  years. 

Here’s  Mr.  Colman’s  credo: 

•  Dominant  space:  “If  some¬ 
one  is  looking  for  an  apartment 
in  this  newspaper  they  have  to 
see  our  ad  with  a  full  column.” 

•  Consistent,  every  day  ad¬ 
vertising:  “Sundays  are  im¬ 
portant  but  weekdays  are  im¬ 
portant  too.  Other  advertisers 
follow  a  stereotyped  system  of 
large  ads  on  Sunday,  and  small 
ads,  if  any,  weekdays — like  driv¬ 
ers  in  a  traffic  jam.  I  like  holi¬ 
days  too.  Memorial  Day  Week¬ 
end  was  ou*-  biggest.  Prospects 
who  come  out  on  a  holiday  are 
serious.” 

•  Copy:  “Say  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  as  much  space  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Use  provocative  gim¬ 
micks.” 

•  Follow-up  Responses:  We 
got  name  and  address  and  phone 
number  of  each  prospect  l^fore 
we  showed  the  apartments; 
Mailed  him  a  letter  and  floor 
plan  if  he  didn’t  sign  up.  We 


followed  up  with  a  phone  paB' 
and  arranged  to  send  a  chauf. 
fered  car  for  him  if  he  wanted 
to  take  another  look.  We  ha| 
each  apartment  in  spotless  poiv 
dition.  If  he  showed  a  glimmer 
of  intei-est  we  turned  him  over 
to  a  closer.” 

With  this  type  of  approach 
small  w’onder  that  Mr.  Colman’j 
organization  has  just  taken  over 
the  chore  of  renting  1000  luxury 
units  in  addition  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  in  which  Hanover  itself 
maintains  ownership  control. 

• 

15  Public  Affairs 
Reporters  Cited 

Washington 

Fifteen  eastern  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  have  been  honored  for 
excellent  reporting  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  They  will  attend  an 
expense-paid  seminar  with  po¬ 
litical  scientists,  journalists  and 
public  officials  in  October  at  an 
eastern  site. 

More  than  70  entries  were 
submitted  this  year  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  financed  throug^i 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Winners  are: 

Philip  M.  Boffey,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News. 

William  T.  Chapman  and 
Alan  L.  Dessoff,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Ramon  J.  Geremia  and  Jon 
M.  Owen,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

Lewis  G.  Joslyn,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Journal. 

Robert  D.  KostofT,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

George  B.  Merry,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Laurence  J.  Paul,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

E.  F.  Porter  Jr.,  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald  &  Eve¬ 
ning  Express. 

George  P.  Porter,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

Sonya  Sharp,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call. 

Vincent  E.  Spezzano  and  Irv¬ 
ing  Wilcove,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

James  F.  Welsh,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

• 

Editor,  Newspaperboy 
Receive  Merit  Awards 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  Courant  editor,  Her¬ 
bert  Brucker  and  Courant  news- 
paperboy,  Ted  Johnson  received 
the  Mr.  Success  and  Newspaper 
Boys  Merit  Awards  July  16 
from  WCCC  radio. 

Mr.  Brucker  is  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Ted,  a  junior  in 
high  school,  has  been  deliverinf 
the  Courant  four  years. 
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SYNDICATES 


Teacher  Writes 
Square  Dance 
Weekly  Column 

“Your  Corner  Lady — Harriet 
Kline”  is  the  title  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  column  dealing  with 
square  dancing,  a  recreation 
that  is  enjoying  great  popu¬ 
larity  in  suburban  areas. 

Miss  Kline,  who  teaches 
.school,  has  become  nationally 
famous  as  an  authority  on 
square  dancing  and  she  attends 
all  the  national  and  many  re¬ 
gional  conventions  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

She  distributes  her  column 
from  her  home,  2541  W.  Avalon 
Drive,  Phoenix  17,  Ariz. 

The  Rapid  City  ( S.  D. )  Daily 
Journal  uses  the  column  on  Sun¬ 
days  under  title  of  “Do-Si-Do 
and  Away  We  Go!”  The  column 
began  in  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  in  1950  and  ran  11 
years.  It  then  ran  in  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Journal  until  that  news¬ 
paper  folded  and  it  now  is  in 
the  Home  News,  a  weekly,  in 
Phoenix.  It  also  appears  in 
several  Suburban  Life  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area  and 


local  events  in  square  dancing. 

“Everybody  enjoys  square 
dancing,”  said  Miss  Kline  with 
infectious  enthusiasm.  “Whether 
you’re  an  active  participant  or 
the  ‘just  watching’  kind,  some  of 
the  fun  is  bound  to  rub  off  on 
you. 

“Like  most  things,  square 
dancing  has  changed  with  the 
jet  age,”  she  added.  “Now, 
great-grandpappy’s  stompin’  is 
as  close  to  contemporary  square¬ 
dancing  as  the  Wright  Brothers 
were  to  jet  propulsion.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  organized  clubs  now 
offer  jet-age  physical  fitness  with 
old-fashioned  fun.” 
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Harriat  Klina 

the  weekly  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Progress  and  the  Parksburg 
(Pa.)  Post  in  suburban  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

“I  garner  information  from 
communities  all  over  the  U.S. 
for  the  column,”  explained  Miss 
Kline,  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
mother  in  New  York.  “I  write 
a  general  column  that  appeals 
to  spectators  as  well  as  dancers. 
I  include  events  of  national  in¬ 
terest  such  as  national  and 
regional  conventions  and  human 
interest  stories.” 

Newspapers  that  run  the  col¬ 
umn  end  it  with  a  schedule  of 


Syndicate 
^  enlences 


niiiiiinin 


Irv  Phillips,  who  creates  “The 
Strange  World  of  Mr.  Mum” 
panel  for  the  Hall  Syndicate,  is 
sending  out  membership  cards 
to  the  Mr.  Mum  International 
Anything  Can  Happen  Club. 
With  the  signed  membership 
card  goes  a  note  explaining: 
“There  are  no  dues  and  no 
duties  except  to  look  in  on  Mr. 
Mum  each  day.  If  you  think  of 
something  funny  that  might 
happen  to  him  let  me  hear  about 
it,  in  care  of  any  paper  in  which 
he  appears.” 


Frank  Interlandi,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  editorial 
cartoonist,  won  first  place  in  oil 
paintings  in  the  Laguna  (Calif.) 
Art  Festival. 

Lank  Leonard,  Miami  Shores, 
Fla.,  who  draws  “Mickey  Finn” 
for  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
mentioned  Jupiter,  Fla.,  in  one 
continuity.  So  the  Town  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jupiter,  Palm  Beach 
County,  promptly  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  making  Mr.  Leonard,  “an 
outstanding  cartoonist  of  inter¬ 
national  fame,”  an  honorary 
citizen.  The  mayor,  three  com¬ 
missioners  and  town  clerk  all 
signed  the  resolution. 

King  Feaures  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  Bob  Naylor,  who  has 
been  drawing  “Big  Sister”  since 
1954,  has  been  spending  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  his  time  away  from 
the  drawing  board  in  the  last  15 
years  gathering  data  on  the 
human  race,  of  all  things.  The 
result?  In  about  a  year,  Bob 
expects  to  complete  a  history  of 
the  human  race  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  which  he  has  picked 
as  Australopithecus  (2  million 
B.C.),  through  the  present  and 
then  he  plans  to  project  it  a 
thousand  years  into  the  future. 
Bob  has  tentatively  titled  his 
tome  “Genius  Homo:  One  Foot 
In  The  Cradle.”  It  will  contain 
no  technical  terms  and  will  be 
in  simple  language. 


“HOW  SANDY  SAVES  SANTA”-New  Plot  Starts  Aug.  12 

Thrilling  adventures  beset  SANDY  and  “Deer  Girl”,  waif  of  the  Arctic.  For  villainous 
Capt.  Greedy’s  pirates  try  to  sabotage  Santa  and  capture  SANDY,  plus  “Deer  Girl.” 
By  Thanksgiving  week,  Capt.  Greedy  is  winning  this  battle  of  evil  vs.  good!  But  by 
Christmas  Eve  SANDY  pulls  a  dramatic  surprise  so  Santa  Claus  will  ride  again  in 
1963.  1,000  Catholic  and  public  schools  have  adopted  SANDY  for  primary  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  For  SANDY  offers  moral  inspiration,  plus  ACTION  and  brief  “balloons.” 
Let  SANDY  be  your  “recruiting  agent”  for  new  child  readers!  Start  now! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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233  Distributors 
List  2,547  Features 


By  Ray  Erwin 

An  analysis  of  the  38th  an¬ 
nual  Syndicate  Directory  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher  shows 
there  are  233  syndicates  oiferinp 
newspapers  2,547  features  in  42 
subject  classifications. 

The  features  are  prepared  by 
approximately  1,600  authors  and 
artists. 

The  newest  Syndicate  Direc¬ 
tory  was  issued  July  27  as  a 
second  section  of  the  ref^ular 
circulation  edition  of  E&P.  It 
may  be  purchased  separately 
throughout  the  year  from  the 
Circulation  Department. 

More  Features 

More  syndicates  are  offering 
more  features  on  more  subjects 
than  ever  before,  giving  news¬ 
papers  a  wider  selection  of  fea¬ 
tures  for  their  readers  than  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  past,  an 
analysis  of  the  72-page  directory 
reveals. 

One  syndicate  distributes 
nearly  200  features;  many  syn¬ 
dicates  are  one-man  operations 
and  handle  only  a  few  columns 
or  cartoons. 

Some  classifications  of  fea¬ 
tures  showed  large  increases. 
For  example,  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  category  was  up  35  in 
number;  teenage  features  were 
up  10  in  number;  boating  fea¬ 
tures  were  up  eight  in  number. 


Here  are  the  42  classifications 
of  features  with  the  number 
offered  and  with  the  numbers 
in  last  year’s  directory  in  par¬ 
enthesis  so  it  can  be  seen  what 
subjects  are  increasing  and 
what  ones  are  decreasing  in  the 
number  of  offerings: 

Astrology  -  Graphology  —  22 

(22). 

Automotive — 15  ( 13 ) . 

Aviation — 2  (1). 

Boating — 15  (7). 

Beauty — 31  (32). 

Books — 39  (36). 

Bridge — 11  (9). 

Business  —  Financial  —  74 
(71). 

Cartoons  and  Panels  —  181 
(197). 

Chess-Checkers — 2  (2). 

Children — 52  (61). 

Columns — 547  (541). 

Comics — 250  (266) 

Eklitorial  (Text)— 54  (84). 

Editorial  Cartoons — 19  (17). 

Fashions — 55  (64). 

Fiction — 11  (10). 

Fillers— 82  (82). 

Food^5  (38). 

Gardening- Farming — 23  (24). 

Health— 42  (42). 

History-Politics — 40  (36). 

Household  -  “Do  -  It  -  Your¬ 
self”— 83  (79). 

Maps— 6  (7). 

Motion  Pictures — 47  (41). 

Music— 28  (29). 


Human  humor! 

George  Clark’s  eye  is  focused  on  the 
human  side  of  life.  His  vrarmhearted 
brush  picks  up  a  laugh  in  almost  any 
everyday  situation  ...  at  home,  at  work, 
at  play  .  .  .  among  kids,  their  parents, 
bosses  or  secretaries. 

The  Neighbors 

.  .  .  shows  the  fun  in  folks  we  all  know  .  .  .  makes  light  of  their 
moods  and  monkeyshines  .  .  .  always  good  for  a  giggle  or 
ear-to-ear  expander!  Clark  is  a  fine  artist  and  cartoonist;  his 
sketches  stimulate  daily  conversation,  recruit  devoted  readers!  To 
get  a  lift  from  his  latest  .  .  .  phone,  wire  or  write  for  proofs  and 
prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chitago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

News  Building,  New  York 

OynaKOWef  inCe  Jribunu  rower,  Chicago 
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PANAMA  WELCOMES  COLUMNIST— Victor  Riesel,  "Inside  Labor" 
columnist  for  the  Hall  Syndicate,  was  welcomed  to  Panama  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  Hotel  El  Panama  Hilton  as  he  started  a  tour  of  Latin  America. 
From  the  left  are  Hindi  Diamond,  editor,  Panama/This  Month;  Vice 
President  Jose  D.  Bazan  of  Panama,  Mr.  Riesel,  Mrs.  Riesel,  Dr.  Harmodio 
Arias,  publisher,  the  Panama  Amorican. 


Nature — 12  (12). 

Patterns — 24  (27). 

Photography — 4  (4). 

Puzzles-Quizzes— 85  (86). 

Radio  and  television — 62  (27). 

Religion — 62  (70). 

Research  -  Polls  -  Surveys  — 
14  (16). 

Science — 52  (55). 

Serials — 36  (28). 

Short  Stories — 12  (11). 

Special  Pages — 59  (72). 

Sports  -  Outdoors  -  Boating — 
139  (141). 

Stamps — 11  (14). 

Teenage — 27  (17). 

Travel— 26  (24). 

Veterans — 2  (1). 

Women’s  Pages — 146  (151). 

«  «  « 

The  press  attache  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  wrote  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate:  “I  have  recently  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Miss  Alice 
Petersen,  your  food  columnist, 
during  the  visit  of  American 
food  editors  to  Denmark.  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  many  glow¬ 
ing  reports  of  this  trip,  but 
from  our  standpoint  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  we  have  never 
had  a  group  of  people,  in  my 
estimation,  who  represented  the 
United  States  better  or  in  a 
more  friendly  fashion  than  did 
this  group.” 


EXPECTANT  MOTHERS 

Expectant  mothers  are  reas¬ 
sured  and  instructed  for  the 
period  of  waiting  in  a  new  series 
of  six  articles  on  “Those  Nine 
Months”  by  Dr.  Virgil  D. 
Damon,  a  noted  New  York  gyne¬ 
cologist  and  obstetrician  who  has 
delivered  9,000  babies. 

The  articles  are  distributed 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  for  release  Aug.  11- 
12. 

*  *  * 

BETTER  .Sr.H(K)L  GRADES 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  distributing  a  practi¬ 
cal  home  study  course  of  30 
concise  chapters  to  show  young 
readers  how  to  handle  mount¬ 
ing  homework  faster,  get  more 
out  of  their  books,  score  better 
g^rades,  get  into  college. 

Title  of  the  series  is  “30  Days 
To  Better  Grades.”  The  authors 
are  experts  of  Reading  Labora¬ 
tory,  Inc.,  New  York. 

*  * 

Tom  Johnson,  who  helps  his 
dad,  Ferd,  produce  the  “Moon 
Mullins”  comic  strip  (Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate),  has  a  showing  of  his 
water  colors  and  oils  at  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Burr  Art  Gallery,  New 
York. 


F/rsf  with  science  news! 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  36,  D.  C. 
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60  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  THE  FIRST  MONTH! 

We  started  this  unique  picture  puzzle  —  for  young  and 
old  —  just  one  month  ago,  on  July  1.  Already  60  newspapers 
are  providing  their  readers  this  extra  summer  fun  and  learning. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  •  educational 

Clues  are  clear  and  concise; 
not  too  difficult  for  young  ones, 
not  too  easy  for  bright  ones;  a 
painless  way  to  learn  to  spell 
correctly. 

•  entertaining 

For  quiet,  sit-down  fun  that 
will  keep  youngsters  mentally 
alert;  grownups  will  like  its  re¬ 
laxing  qualities. 

•  absorbing 

Gives  youngsters  a  new  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  learning  and  for 
acquiring  greater  word  power 
through  intriguing  and  impres¬ 
sive  pictures. 

SIX  FASCINATING  PUZZLES  EVERY  WEEK 

glad  to  send  you  additional 
samples,  which  would  show  the  variety 
of  pictures  and  general  attractiveness. 
Phone,  wire  or  write. 


UNITED  FEATURES ”"V 


Answers  to  above  puzzle: 

Across:  2.  AWNING,  6.  FLASHLIGHT, 

8.  CLOWN,  9.  CANE,  10.  SOCKS. 

Down:  1.  BRIDGE,  3.  WELL,  4.  WATER¬ 
MELON,  5.  CHAIN,  6.  FAUCET,  7.  CACTUS. 


SYNDICATES 

Winnie  Winkle  Goes 
To  World’s  Fair 


Winnie  Winkle,  the  beautiful 
working  widow  of  the  comic 
strips,  will  soon  be  offered  an 
assignment  as  fashion  director 
and  coordinator  at  one  of  the 
advance  attractions  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

Readers  of  this  popular  strip 
will  get  a  preview  of  what’s  in 
store  at  the  Fair  well  in  advance 
of  the  Fair’s  official  opening 
April  22,  1964.  The  new  episode, 
scheduled  to  start  Sept.  15,  will 
show  Winnie  against  an  au¬ 
thentic  World’s  Fair  background 
as  she  prepares  a  fashion  show 
for  charity  which,  in  real  life, 
will  actually  take  place  Oct.  15 
atop  the  Port  Authority  exhibit. 
Thus,  Winnie  will  become  the 
first  comic  strip  character  to 
participate  in  the  Fair.  Others 
undoubtedly  will  follow. 

Branner  Is  Creator 

The  Chicago  Tribune- New 
York  News  Syndicate,  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
continuity  strip,  attributes  the 
success  of  this  feature  to  the 
fact  that  there’s  always  some¬ 
thing  new  in  “Winnie  Winkle.” 


Martin  Branner,  the  creator 
of  the  strip  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  continuously  since  1920, 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  In  the  last  five  years 
alone,  “Winnie”  has  dealt  with 
such  topical  subjects  as  beatniks, 
a  government-sponsored  fashion 
show  in  Moscow,  social  service 
work,  the  senior  citizen  problem, 
and  last  year,  the  April  in  Paris 
Bail. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
“Winnie”  will  shortly  celebrate 
its  43rd  anniversary,  it  ranked 
first  in  popularity  among  women 
readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
daily  comic  strips  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  organization. 

Willi  Current  Nchs 

The  new  story  will  be  so  timed 
that  on  the  actual  day  real 
events  are  taking  place,  Winnie 
will  be  on  the  scene  in  the  comic 
strip  version.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  time  a  syndicated 
feature  has  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  achieve  realism  and  give  its 
readers  the  feeling  of  being 


40TH  YEAR — Mollie  Slott,  vice- 
president  and  9eneral  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  gave  a  plaque  to  car¬ 
toonist  Martin  Branner  a  few  years 
ago  when  Winnie  Winkle  observed 
its  40th  anniversary  as  a  comic 
strip. 

“right  on  the  spot.” 

According  to  the  syndicate, 
this  device  was  used  with  much 
success  last  year  when  Winnie 
participated  in  the  very-true-to- 
life  April  in  Paris  charity  ball. 

To  further  emphasize  the  jet 
age  in  which  Winnie  “lives  and 
breathes,”  the  new  sequence  will 
have  her  commuting  between  her 
fictional  home  in  Central  City 
and  New  York  by  plane  and 
helicopter,  landing  right  on  the 
roof  of  the  Port  Authority  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Branner  won 
the  coveted  Reuben  Award  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
in  1959  as  “Cartoonist  of  the 
Year.” 

Ex-Vaiidpvillian 

In  the  second  week  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  that  Valhalla  of  Vaude- 
villians,  the  Palace  Theatre  in 
New  York  City,  included  in  the 
bill  an  act  called  Martin  and 
Fabrini.  The  first  half  of  this 
whirlwind  dance  team  was 
Martin  Michael  Branner,  cre¬ 
ator-to-be  of  Winnie  Winkle. 

“I  was  born  in  New  York,” 
says  Mike  (as  Branner  is  called 
by  his  intimates) ,  “near  the  end 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  era. 
After  skinning  through  public 
and  high  schools  on  my  ability 
to  draw  funny  pictures,  I 
entered  my  father’s  business  at 
his  request.  Here  I  filled  one 
journal  and  two  ledgers  with 
comic  pictures  before  I  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  fired,  also  at  my 
father’s  request.  My  dad  ob¬ 
jected  to  my  following  a  career 
of  art,  so  in  deference  to  his 
wish,  I  have  never  become  an 
artist. 

“At  the  age  of  18  I  eloped 
with  a  child  actress  (Miss 
Fabrini),  married  her  and  went 
on  the  stage.  For  15  years  I 
played  in  stock,  repertoire, 
musical  comedy,  and  finally 
wound  up  a  hoofer  in  vaudeville. 
After  dancing  my  way  over  the 
Keith  and  Orpheum  circuits  for 


many  years,  movies  started  mov 
ing  into  the  theatres  and  I  de 
cided  to  move  out. 

Dreams  of  Yachts 

“I  had  read  about  the  mil 
lions  of  dollars  made  by  car 
toonists  and  had  seen  picturei 
of  them  on  their  yachts,  lieinj 
driven  in  their  limousines  anc 
posing  with  their  children  ii 
their  palatial  mansions.  I  de 
cided  to  become  a  cartoonist.” 

Gradually  he  evolved  a  comi( 
strip  —  called  “Looie  the 
Lawyer.”  He  sold  it  to  a  news 
paper  syndicate.  Later,  still 
dancing  and  drawing,  he  sold 
a  Sunday  page  called  “Pete  and 
Pinto”  to  the  old  New  York  Her¬ 
ald.  Still  later  came  an  offer 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  birth  of  Winnie 
Winkle,  the  comic  strip  career 
of  the  breadwinner.  And  Bran¬ 
ner  swapped  show  business  for 
a  giltedg^  comic  strip. 

As  Branner  puts  it:  “After 
a  couple  of  years  struggle  I 
made  it.  Today  I  own  a  rowboat, 
drive  my  own  little  car,  I  don’t 
have  to  borrow  the  neighbor’s 
children  to  pose  in  front  of  my 
own  modest  home  and  I  just 
manage  to  keep  one  jump  ahead 
of  the  sheriff. 

“I  have  made  my  living  with 
my  hands  and  feet,  which  ex¬ 
plodes  the  old  theory — ‘use  your 
head’.” 

Winnie  Winkle  revolves  around 
the  amusing  incidents  in  the  bus¬ 
iness,  home  and  social  life  of  a 
modem  career  girl  —  who  needs 
no  advice  on  how  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  family.  In  more 
than  40  years  she  has  never 
worn  the  same  dress  twice! 
Branner  studies  Paris  fashions 
(with  the  avidity  of  a  dress  de¬ 
signer.  Often  he  is  asked  for  the 
pattern  of  a  hat  or  frock  worn 
by  Winnie.  He  has  even  been 
offered  a  job  with  a  modiste. 

*  *  * 

It’s  unusual  for  a  newspaper 
to  announce  a  new  comic  feature 
in  a  long  and  laudatory  editorial. 
That’s  the  way  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser  introduced 
the  new'  comic  panel,  “Citizen 
Sibley,”  distributed  by  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Service,  Demarest, 
N.  J.  (E&P,  June  29,  page  42). 
The  panel,  created  by  cartoonist 
Dick  Ericson,  Roxbury,  Conn., 
depicts  George  Sibley,  the  Little 
League  coach,  the  PTA  picnic 
committee  chairman,  the  Scout¬ 
master,  the  church  vestryman, 
the  fund  solicitor,  the  volunteer 
fireman,  the  town  board  official, 
the  service  club  pillar  and  the 
amateur  thespian.  “He  is,  in 
short  the  embodiment  of  the 
true  public  servant,”  editorial¬ 
ized  the  New  Canaan  Citizen. 
“There  are  plenty  like  him  in 
New  Canaan,  thank  God,  but 
there  is  always  room  for  more.” 


On  the  outside  trying  to  listen  in?  It's  easy  to  break 
thru  the  silence  barrier  with  a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Informative,  inspirational,  E&P  covers 
the  industry  you  should  understand  —  thoroughly! 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . . .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  te 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  10022 
$6J50  m  year,  U.  S,  and  Canada— all  other  countries,  $10J00 
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Paris  Designer  Nixes 
Fashion  Pix  Embargo 


Paris 

A  Paris  desipner  has  broken 
the  embarpo  on  publication  of 
new  Fall  and  Winter  styles  and 
released  his  pictures  to  a  news- 
jiaper  here. 

Jacques  Heim,  fonner  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hiph  Fashion  Syndi¬ 
cate  ipnoi-ed  the  rules  by  leakinp 
pictures  of  his  latest  creations 
to  Fiiiarn  on  July  22.  Heim, 
who  lowered  the  hemline  a  pood 
three  inches  this  year,  said:  “I 
felt  I  liad  unusual  news  to  of¬ 
fer.” 

But  even  after  Fiparo  had 
published  the  photos,  Heim  re¬ 
fused  to  pive  others  permission 
to  do  the  same  on  July  22.  The 
followinp  day,  he  relented. 

Desjiite  the  one  break  in  the 
solid  front  of  the  embarpo, 
Paris  fashion  desipners  are 
stickinp  to  their  embarpo  on 
the  publication  of  pictures.  They 
are  standinp  on  syndicate  repu- 
lations  which  forbid  publication 
of  jihotos  before  Aup.  26  in  the 
United  States  and  Aug.  27  else¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Some  Paris  fashion  houses 
are  not  members  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  permit  immediate  pub¬ 
lication  of  pictures.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  of  Chanel. 

There  have  been  previous 
breaks  in  the  embarpo  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  fashion  photos  which 
caused  brief  uproars,  but  no 
real  chanpe  in  the  practice.  Last 
year,  television  photos  were 
shown  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Ehor  openinp.  Dior  simply 
ipnored  protests  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  fashion  houses. 
*  *  « 

COLOK  BY  PHOTO-LATHE 
Dallas 

The  Dallas  News  has  reported 
use  of  a  new  process  in  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  color  photograph  in  an 
edition  of  July  23. 

It  said  to  the  newspaper’s 
knowledpe,  the  method  of  re¬ 
producing  the  color  picture  rep¬ 
resented  a  first  in  American 
journalism. 

The  News  said  this  w’as  a 
long  step  toward  “instant  color,” 
bypassing  many  convention 
steps  to  prepare  a  color  picture 
for  the  printing  press.  It  gave 
these  details: 

Dallas  News  color  expert 
Walt  Sisco  snapped  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  self  developing  Polar¬ 
oid  color  film  and  obtained  a 
print  in  one  minute.  This  print 
was  put  directly  on  the  News’ 
electronic  Photo-Lathe  engrav¬ 
ing  machine  and,  with  use  of 
editor  at  PUBLISHER 


filters,  separate  engravings  of 
the  red,  yellow  and  blue  values 
in  the  picture  were  produced  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

Normal  processes  require  two 
hours  for  developing  a  color 
photograph  and  one  hour  for 
making  .separate  black  and 
white  prints  for  each  color.  En¬ 
graving  of  these  three  prints  re¬ 
quire  two  hours  or  more. 

*  ♦  * 

H.YING  s<:h(M)l 

Washington 

On  July  27  “Flying  Faculty 
Number  Three”  left  from  Dulles 
International  Airport  to  con¬ 
duct  photojournalism  short 
courses  for  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  it  w’as 
announced  in  a  special  order  by 
General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  USAF 
Chief  of  Staff. 

In  the  16-day  trip,  pictorial 
know-how  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  Istanbul,  Paris  and  Wies¬ 
baden,  Germany,  where  the  edu¬ 
cational  tour  will  end  with  a 
four-day  workshop  in  which 
Arme<l  Forces  photographers 
will  learn  by  doing. 

Flying  Faculty 

By  the  invitation  of  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert,  the  “Flying  Faculty” 
was  provided  by  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  includes  Robert  Boyd 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Jo¬ 
seph  Costa,  chief  photographer 
of  King  Features  Syndicate; 
Cliff  Edom,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism;  James  Godbold  of 
the  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corporation;  Richard 
Hance  of  WGN-tv,  Chicago;  J. 
Winton  Lemen  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company;  Don  Mohler 
of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany;  Bill  Summits  of  Life 
magazine;  and  Arthur  Witman 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

More  than  500  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces,  chQsen  on 
a  scholarship  basis,  have  been 
selected  to  attend  the  Photo¬ 
journalism  Seminars  during 
which  workshops  will  follow 
technical  presentations  on  “Our 
(Photography’s)  Future”,  “Mili¬ 
tary  and  Civilian  Photography’s 
Future”,  “The  Technician’s 
Role”,  “The  Future  Includes 
Newsfilm”,  “The  Editor  Must 
Be  Heard”,  “The  Department  of 
Defense  Role”,  “Specialists  — 
Should  We  Have  Them?”, 
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‘‘What  Manufacturers  Must 
Do”,  “We  Still  Must  Have 
Light”,  and  “The  Future  Is 
Now”. 

“Flying  Faculty  Number 
Three”  was  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  working  news  photog¬ 
raphers  representing  all  phases 
of  pictorial  reporting. 

«  «  « 

PACA  PICJCS  DAVID.SON 

Milton  Davidson,  head  of  Un- 
denvood  &  Underwood  News 
Photos,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Picture  Agency  Council  of 
America  for  the  1963-1964  term 
at  the  group’s  recent  meeting. 

The  Council,  which  celebrates 
its  tenth  year  in  1964,  and  em¬ 
braces  the  major  distributors  of 
photography  in  the  U.  S.,  drew 
up  plans  for  a  militant  program 
to  enhance  the  role  of  photo 
journalism  in  American  com¬ 
munications.  Among  the  areas 
to  be  emphasized  are: 

1)  The  assumption  of  continu¬ 
ing  leadership  in  raising  the 
standards  of  photo  journalism. 

2)  The  introduction  of  more 
uniform  practices  in  the  distri¬ 
bution,  use  and  production  of 
photos. 

3)  Closer  liaison  with  organ-  | 
izations  of  photographers,  edi-  i 
tors,  art  directors,  etc. 

4)  The  establishment  of  legal 
precedence  in  all  phases  of  photo 
journalism. 

*  *  « 

PHOTO  .SHOW 

Orono,  Me. 

Jay  Hinson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Calais  Advertiser 
and  former  Washington  County 
bureau  chief  for  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  has  50  photographs 
on  exhibit  at  the  University  of 
Maine’s  Summer  Arts  Festival. 

Mr.  Hinson  took  the  pictures 
over  a  ten  year  period  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  and  neighboring 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

«  *  « 

FTORIDA  HONORS 

Tampa  Tribune-Times  pho¬ 
tographers  won  14  awards  and 
St.  Petersburg  Times-Independ- 
ent  photogrraphers  won  9  awards 
in  the  Florida  West  Coast  Press 
Photographers  Association  com¬ 
petition. 

Dan  J.  Fager,  Tribune-Times, 
was  named  “Photographer  of 
tlll0 

Bisell  H.  McWilliams  Jr., 
Tribune-Times,  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  FWCPPA.  He  took 
first  place  honors  in  color  and 
an  honorable  mention  in  picture 
story. 

«  *  * 

SOB  PHOTO  WINS 

James  Fuller  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  won  first 
prize  in  the  photography  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Pennsylvania  AP 
Managing  Editors  Association 
for  a  picture  captioned,  “Mother 
Sobs  Relief.” 


Knows  the  River 

Theodore  Kosinski,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  was  named  by 
Governor  Dempsey  as  Harbor¬ 
master  for  Hartford.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  until  July  16,  1966. 

The  Governor  told  newsmen: 
“Ted  Kosinski  knows  every 
stone  in  the  river!” 


Lensmaii  ‘Stampeded’ 

Michael  Burns,  photographer, 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  made 
the  major  news  at  the  opening 
of  the  world  famed  Calgary 
Stampede. 

While  taking  photos,  he  was 
chased  by  a  bucking  hor.se  which 
slammed  him  against  a  chute. 
He  suffered  chest  injuries. 


What  makes 


a  newspaper  feature  service 
EXPLODE? 

Why  do  some  outfits  continue 
to  peddle  the  some  old  columns 
ond  comics  in  the  some  old  way 
while  others  EXPLODE  with  orig¬ 
inal,  readership-building  ideas? 

We've  got  our  own  idea  of  what 
goes  into  that  TNT  here  at  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion.  It's  putting  a  bunch  of  lively, 
vigorous  YOUNG  talent  in  critical 
mass  next  to  a  bunch  of  energetic, 
EXPERIENCED  talent. 

Out  of  the  BOOM  that  results 
come  features  which  rise  like  a 
mushroom  cloud  high  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  newspaper 
features.  Such  as  newsfeatures 
played  by  92  per  cent  of  NEA 
clients  (1963  usage  survey),  mail¬ 
pulling  columns  like  Polly's  Point¬ 
ers,  off-beat  humor  like  Frank 
O'Neal's  SHORT  RIBS  and  Jim 
Berry's  BERRY'S  WORLD  for 
those  younger  generations  of 
readers  you  need  to  win  over. 

Explosive  talent  is  the  hallmark 
of  your  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  service.  Let  it  explode  more 
bang  into  YOUR  newspaper. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 
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Newsprint 
Mill  Goes  Up 
In  Canada 

Construction  work  on  a  major 
newsprint  mill  in  East  Saint 
John,  New  Bninswick,  Canada 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Rothesay  Paper  Corp.  of  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick. 

Total  cost  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  project  is  $33,000,000.  More 
than  $6,000,000  in  machinery 
has  been  ordered,  including  ttie 
world’s  largest  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  over  160,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually. 

Sevfral  (iumpanicK 

The  announcement  was  issued 
by  Rothesay  Paper  Corp.  and 
made  public  in  New  York  by  the 
Belg^>  -  American  Development 
Corp.  Rothesay  is  sponsored  by 
Sogemines  Ltd.  of  Montreal, 
which  already  has  founded  sev¬ 
eral  other  industrial  companies 
in  Canada.  Sogemines  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Societe  Generale  de 
Belgique  group  of  companies. 

Major  partners  and  share¬ 
holders  with  Sogemines  in 
Rothesay  Paper  Corp.  are 
Fraser  Companies,  Limited  of 
Edmundston,  N.B.,  Feldmuehle 
Aktiengesellschaft  of  Dusseldorf 


in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Development  Securities 
Limited  of  London  (England) 
and  Gottesman  &  Company  In¬ 
corporated  of  New  York. 

Target  Dale 

Construction  of  the  new  mill 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
late  1964  with  production  to  be¬ 
gin  .soon  after.  After  operations 
start,  the  company  expects  to 
spend  about  $12,000,000  annual¬ 
ly  for  wages,  salaries,  purchases 
of  pulpwood,  services  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

Rothesay  has  entered  into  a 
long-term  contract  with  the  New 
Brunswick  Electric  Pow.er  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Under  a  procedure 
unique  on  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  will  also  purchase  its 
process  steam  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  nearby  Courtenay  Bay 
thermal  station. 

The  steam  will  come  from  the 
exhausts  of  the  Power  Commis¬ 
sion’s  turbines.  After  being  used 
by  the  paper  mill,  it  will  be 
pumped  back  to  the  Courtenay 
Bay  power  station  in  the  form 
of  hot  water  to  be  utilized  again 
for  raising  high  pressure  steam 
for  the  turbines. 

“Only  the  very  closest  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Power  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  company  could 
have  solved  the  complicated  ar¬ 
rangements  needed  to  achieve 
this  very  efficient  utilization  of 
energy,’’  the  company  said. 


CanadianT  eachers 
Study  Newspapers 

Montreal 

A  select  group  of  Canadian 
school  teachers  is  giving  a 
searching  study  to  the  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  tool. 

The  teachers  are  attending  a 
workshop  on  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  at  Carleton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ottawa,  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  held  at  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  University. 

The  teachers  ag^reed  that 
newspapers  generally  treat  news 
with  sufficient  impartiality  to 
be  suitable  for  study  of  current 
events  in  schools.  However,  they 
said  news  stories  were  not  suit¬ 
able  if  they  were  sensational 
or  showed  bias,  especially  in  the 
political  field. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  work¬ 
shop  is  to  acquaint  the  teachers 
with  the  kind  of  information 
available  in  a  newspaper  and 
to  develop  classroom  techniques 
for  using  newspapers  to  stimu¬ 
late  interests  of  students  in  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

The  delegates  said  they  sup¬ 
ported  increased  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  method  of  teaching 
students  to  understand  what  is 
behind  the  day’s  news.  But  they 


said  students  also  should  ) 
taught  to  take  a  critical  look  i 
stories  on  current  events  to  cj 
able  them  to  evaluate  whcthf 
they  are  exaggerated,  sensi 
tionalized  or  contained  bias. 

W.  T.  MacSkimming,  chi4 
inspector  of  city  of  Ottawa') 
public  schools,  called  for  nior 
straight  news  and  less  opinie 
in  papers.  He  said  people  neede 
more  facts  on  which  to  bags 
their  own  thinking. 

• 

Stamps-Conhaim 
Agrees  to  Decree 

Washinotos 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whiteheac 
Inc.,  producers  of  newspaper 
advertising  mat  services,  thu 
week  agreed  to  stop  entering 
into  exclusive  contracts  which  I 
the  Justice  Department  said 
stifled  the  growth  of  small  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  Jan.  5,  page  16) 

In  a  consent  judgpnent  filed 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Sioui 
City,  Iowa,  the  New  York  firm 
agreed  to  stop  giving  exclusive 
use  of  its  products  to  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  community.  A  paral¬ 
lel  suit,  the  Department  said, 
remains  pending  against  Metro 
Associated  Services  Inc.,  also  of 
New  York.  j 

The  Justice  Department  filed  ‘ 
a  civil  antitrust  suit  against  the 
two  firms  last  December  charg¬ 
ing  that  since  ad  mats  are  vital  t 
to  all  smaller  newspapers,  the 
policy  of  exclusive  service  hin¬ 
dered  their  formation  and  ■ 
gp*owth.  Under  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  S-C-VV  is  forbidden  to  re-  ^ 
fuse  to  sell  its  ad  service  to  any  ^ 
newspaper  and  is  forbidden  to 
enter  into  exclusive  contracts. 
Within  nine  months,  the  firm 
must  cancel  all  present  exclusive 
contracts. 

Last  June,  the  stock  of 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead 
Inc.  was  sold  to  SCW  Inc.,  an 
Illinois  corporation  headed  by  | 
George  A.  Bolas  of  Chicago 
(E&P,  June  8,  page  13). 

• 

Internal  Revenue  Cites 
Burlin^on  Free  Press 

Burlington,  Vt. 
The  Burlington  Free  Press  is 
the  first  New  England  news¬ 
paper  to  receive  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  meritorious 
public  service  certificate  for 
“cooperation  in  presenting  arti-  j»| 
cles  which  greatly  assist  the 
Burlington  District  in  adminis¬ 
tering  federal  tax  laws.” 

The  certificate,  signed  by  IRS 
Commissioner  Mortimer  Caplin, 
was  presented  to  Gordon  Mills, 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  by  Ful¬ 
ton  D.  Fields,  district  IRS 
director. 


JOURNALISM  CLASS — John  Hay  Whitney,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  holds  the  reins  of 
Outing  Class  after  the  colt  won  the  $75,000  Dwyer  stakes  at  Aqueduct  July  13.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Charles 
Shipntan  Payson,  co-owner  of  Greentree  Stables,  shares  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd.  Robert  Ussery  is  in  the 

saddle. 
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Hemisphere 
Information 
Staff  Grows 


23  Attend 
High  School 
J-Institute 


Ws  That 
Time  of  Year 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

The  second  annual  Hi^h 
School  Journalism  Institute — a 
proKram  sponsored  by  Alabama 
newspapers  for  high  school  jun¬ 
iors — was  attended  this  year  by 
23  students,  and  plans  are 
already  underway  for  the  1964 
institute. 

Students,  selected  from  hif?h 
schools  throughout  the  state, 
attended  the  institute  on  the 
University  of  Alabama  campus 
in  two  two-week  sessions. 

The  first  group,  composed  of 
Jeffer.son  County  students,  was 
sponsorinl  by  the  liinninffham 
News  and  Post-Herald.  Students 
from  other  parts  of  the  state 
attended  the  second  session, 
which  was  sponsored  by  other 
Alabama  dailies  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  program,  conceived  early 
in  1962,  aimed  at  aiding  high 
school  .students  in  turning  out 
journalistically  sound  news¬ 
papers  and  yearbooks,  and  also 
triggering  the  .students’  interest 
in  journalism  as  a  career. 

Students  selected  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  will  be 
holding  down  newspaper  or 
yearbook  editorial  positions  in 
their  schools  this  fall. 

Newspapers  sponsoring  stu¬ 
dents  paid  $75  per  student, 
which  included  institute  costs, 
lodging  and  food. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Gann  Hill,  assist¬ 
ant  professor,  department  of 
journalism.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  directed  the  institute,  and 
was  assisted  in  instruction  by 
other  journalism  faculty  mem¬ 
bers. 


tuth,  is  shown  with  his  wife  The  program,  financed  by 
ughter,  Joanna,  ane^  tha  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
^a  Italian  lina's  "Vul-  3^;  moment,  eventually  hopes 
bafora  laaving  tor  a  ona-  generate  financial  support 
)n  our  o  ropa.  from  member  countries  of  the 

PPan  American  Union. 

I  “What  the  U.S.  is  doing  is 

putting  up  the  seed  money,” 
says  Richard  C.  Shroeder,  31, 
-{j  acting  head  of  the  program, 

I#"*  ■  “but  we  hope  in  time  to  have 

U  ^  ^  ']  contributions  from  all  over 

*  k f  j  K  *\  *  r  Latin  America.  In  fact,  some 
^  countries  already  are  doing 
Ay V  something  along  this  line.” 
tmXd  While  the  funds  come  from 

ID  AIR— Alan  C.  McIntosh  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Shroeder  reports 
ind  publishar  ot  tha  Rock  to  Dr.  Jaime  Posada,  native  of 
Star  Harald,  Luvarna,  Colombia  and  Assistant  Secre- 
raakly,  with  his  wita  and  tary  of  the  Pan  American 
r,  Jaan  Maa,  is  on  a  world  Union. 

ay  wara  picturad  in  Mono-  '  shroeder,  who  formerly 

arriva  a  was  with  the  Puerto  Rican  News 

lean  ipp  Service  in  San  Juan,  heads  up 

lo.;  Gadsden  Times;  ^  eventually  will 

’  Times;  Mobile  Press-  "umber  20  here  and  include  rep- 
and  the  Tuscaloosa  "esentatives  m  all  co^tnes 
which  are  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Last  December  the  State  De¬ 
partment  made  a  g^rant  of  $1.6 
million  to  the  information  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Shroeder’s  salary  is  $12,- 
000  but  he  has  some  tax  advan¬ 
tages  because  he  is  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Working  with  the  progrram  is 
Mortimer  Sontheimer,  formerly 
public  relations  adviser  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  government,  who 
has  a  one-year  contract  as  an 
adviser.  Two  of  Mr.  Sontheim- 
er’s  employees  will  work  here 
full  time  with  Mr.  Shroeder. 


BY  LAND  .  .  .  Seth  Mattingly, 
chief  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  A/ews 
copy  desk,  and  his  wife  board  tha 
train  in  Chicago  Union  Station  for 
their  ISth  annual  trip  West. 


Paul  W.  Bryant,  football  coach,  w  i  1  favree  Savs 
They  attended  a  regular  meet-  ^ 
ing  of  the  Tuscaloosa  City  Com-  Dallas 

mission  and  wrote  accounts  of  it.  Lack  of  international  commu- 
Re-writes  were  also  a  part  of  nication  is  one  of  the  free 
the  curriculum,  as  they  took  world’s  greatest  problems,  ac- 
daily  papers  from  over  the  state  cording  to  Eric  H.  Stevenson, 
and  tried  to  improve  copy  by  international  president  of  the 
reworking  the  stories.  Junior  National  Chamber  of 

Principles  of  typogrraphy  be-  Commerce, 
came  more  realistic  to  the  Speaking  here  last  week,  Mr. 
youngsters  when  they  hand-set  Stevenson  who  lives  in  Scotland, 
type  in  the  UA  typography  said  that  “Here  in  America  I 
laboratory.  feel  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 

The  students  worked  with  world.”  The  reason  for  this  feel- 
page  layouts  and  wrote  head-  he  explained,  is  insufficient 
lines.  They  edited  copy  and  coverage  of  international  affairs 
studied  advertising  layout.  by  the  American  press. 

They  competed  against  their  being  critical,”  Mr 

oeers  for  achievement  awards  Stevenson  said.  “You  re  such  a 
peers  tor  achmvement  awaras  country,  and  there  is  so 

re^gnizing  s  *  much  going  on  right  here.  But 

and  news  writing,  ad  layout  and  the  outside 

copy  writing. 

After  10  days  of  study,  they  ^jt  jg  very  natural  for  you 
returned  to  their  homes^  in  all  j^^t  to  be  interested  (in  the  rest 
parts  of  Alabama  to  their  high  qJ  the  world)  if  you  don’t  know 
school  editorial  posts.  a  bit  about  it.” 

Daily  newspapers  who  met  The  39-year  old  leader  of  310,- 


i 


I 


chael  V.  O’Malley  said  he  does 
lofiitixr  believe  the  court’s  financial 

JKIS*  Jr  Off  records  are  public.  The  request 

{Ciintinued  from  page  IG)  to  inspect  the  records  followed 

- - a  Journal-Bulletin  probe  that 

revealed  one  police  chief  has  re- 
“The  i>ress  represents  the  $5,513.90  in  court  fees 

only  moans  the  p^eneral  public  since  he  took  office  in  December, 
has  for  access  to  the  business  of  1950.  Judge  of  the  court,  Guil- 
governmcnt  for  which  they  jaume  Myette,  said  he  considers 
pay,”  Mr.  Schofield  said.  “We  records  open  but  added  he 
seek  a  definite  law  which  will  (toesn’t  think  “we  are  here  to 
guarantee  that  right.  We  feel  cater  to  the  whims  and  desires 
that  executive  order  7  needlessly  nit-wit  on  the  Provi- 

coniplicates  the  situation.  It  of-  dence-Journal.” 
fers  the  opportunity  to  the  five 
percent  or  three  ])ercent  of  the 
less  dedicated  public  servants  to  ff/*  n  * 
use  records  in  a  dishonorable  rr  IF*G  MCOti 
manner.  We  do  not  intend  to  (Continued  fro 
let  pesky  picayune  arguments 
of  politicians  or  pressure  groups 
interfere  with  the  public’s  right  ^ 

to  know.”  E.  Griffith  spea 

Among  the  22  different  rec-  American  Newsp; 
ords  liesides  police  blotters  listed  Association, 

for  exclusion  were  credit  side  this  inforn 

of  tax  duplicates,  property  rec- 
ord  cards,  communicable  dis-  U, 

eases  from  the  boards  of  .  *”•  McClennini 
health,  marriage  license  appli-  objection 

cations,  illegitimate  and  still  three  executiv 
births,  .senior  citizen  applica-  Pf®ss  Internationt 
tions,  licenses  and  applications  Raskin 

for  licenses,  veterans’  discharge  EPI  at  the  hearin: 
and  service  records,  minutes  of  argued  that  their 
the  local  assistance  board,  wel-  opinion  and 

fare  department  emergency  re-  ^  available  to  tl 
lief  orders,  police  department  final  detern 

fingerprint  cards,  police  accident 
reports,  and  emplovee  personnel  testimony  1 

cards.  ‘  by  H.  E.  Flory, 

Representing  newspapers  at  nger  of  commu 
the  hearing  were:  Mr.  Scho-  UPI;  R^erick  W 
field;  Thomas  Tighe,  Aabury  vicepresident  and 
Park  Press;  Fred  Burgner,  ness  manager,  an 
Trenton  Tim-es;  Lloyd  P.  Bums,  niaine,  UPI  vice] 
executive  secretary  of  the  S^neral  newspicti; 

NJPA;  Victor  Shanahan,  Point  The  hearing  y 
Pleasant  Ocean  County  Times;  consider  legal  obj 
Livingston  Goodman,  Ridge-  written  statements 
wood  Herald-News;  William  M.  Parties  to  the  FC( 

Litvany,  Bloomfield  Independent  Hearings  have  1 
Press;  and  Morgan  Seifert,  starting  Sept.  9  t« 
counsel  for  the  NJPA.  examination  of  th 

“I  have  an  optimistic  feeling  spokesmen.  The 
that  we  are  going  to  come  out  s  Common  C 

all  right  on  this,”  Gov.  Hughes  then  will  issue  a 
said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vision,  which  the  v 
meeting.  will  have  a  chan 

Strangely  enough,  the  “Right-  The  FCC  then  will 
to  Know”  hearing  was  not  open  decision, 
to  newsmen,  but  an  E&P  re-  • 

porter  gave  his  name  and  affili-  Reporter  to  C< 

fnd"w^=  requested,  Book  on  Inter) 

and  was  glad  to  hear  the  gov¬ 
ernor  say  it  was  “naturally  not  WINSTON 

off  the  record.”  A  press  confer-  Chester  Davis, 
ence  was  held  after  adj’oum-  for  the  Winston-f 
ments.  and  Sentinel,  will 

*  *  *  of  absence  for  s 

FEES  TO  POLICE  j®*"  Southern  E 

porting  Service 

Providence,  R.  I.  Tenn.,  in  a  specii 
A  question  of  whether  or  not  Reed  Sarratt,  e: 
fees  paid  police  chiefs  is  a  tor  of  the  reportin 
matter  of  public  record  is  being  Mr.  Davis  will  co 
taken  to  court  by  the  Providence  him  in  writing  a  b 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  lished  coincident 
Thi^e  chiefs  are  involved  in  anniversary  of 
j'urisdiction  of  the  11th  Court’s  1954  scho 
District  Court  whose  clerk  Mi-  decision. 
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Wire  Rate 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

nonsense,”  said  Attorney  Kelly 
E.  Griffith,  speaking  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  “The  FCC 
wants  this  information  even  if 
the  examiner  doesn’t,”  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith  added. 

Mr.  McClenning  overruled  a 
series  of  objections  to  testimony 
by  three  executives  of  United 
Press  International. 

John  R.  Baskin,  representing 
UPI  at  the  hearing,  successfully 
argued  that  their  testimony  was 
expert  opinion  and  that  it  should 
be  available  to  the  commission 
for  its  final  determination  of  the 
case. 

The  testimony  was  submitted 
by  H.  E.  Flory,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  for 
UPI;  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  newspictures  manager. 

The  hearing  was  called  to 
consider  legal  objections  to  the 
written  statements  submitted  by 
parties  to  the  FCC  study. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
starting  Sept.  9  to  permit  cross 
examination  of  the  news  media 
spokesmen.  The  chief  of  the 
FCC’s  Common  Carrier  Bureau 
then  will  issue  a  proposed  de¬ 
cision,  which  the  various  parties 
will  have  a  chance  to  appeal. 
The  FCC  then  will  issue  its  final 
decision. 

• 

Reporter  to  Co-Author 
Book  on  Inter^ation 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chester  Davis,  special  writer 
for  the  Winston-Salem  Jfiumal 
and  Sentinel,  will  take  a  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months  to 
join  Southern  Education  Re¬ 
porting  Service  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  a  special  assignment. 

Reed  Sarratt,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  reporting  service,  said 
Mr.  Davis  will  collaborate  with 
him  in  writing  a  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  coincident  with  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  1954  school  desegration 
decision. 


Houston  Post 
Unveils‘Tie-in 
BonanzaPlan’ 


Houston 

“Tie-In  Bonanza  Plan,”  a  new 
concept  of  food  and  drug  mer¬ 
chandising,  involving  couponing 
and  tie-in  advertising,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Robert  H. 
Lampee,  vicepresident,  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Houston  Post, 

"rhe  new  program  calls  for 
a  co-ordinated  marketing  effort 
involving  food  and  drug  product 
manufacturers,  local  or  regional 
l  etailers  and  the  Post.  The  plan 
involves  a  system  of  cross-in¬ 
dexing  nationally  scheduled  cou¬ 
pon  ads  with  locally  scheduled 
tie-ins  stimulated  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Tie-In  Bonanza”  is  available 
nationally  to  all  national  food 
and  drug  advertisers  and  locally 
to  all  retail  food  outlets  located 
within  the  circulation  area 
.served  by  the  Post.  To  qualify 
for  the  program,  a  product  must 
have  adequate  distribution  in 
the  Houston  area  and  must  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Post  with  its  coupon¬ 
ing  program  at  least  30  days  in 
advance  of  publication  date. 

The  national  advertiser  will 
be  asked  to  place  his  coupon  ad 
of  at  least  1000  lines  for  regu¬ 
lar  food  days,  either  Monday 
or  Thursday.  The  coupon  is  to 
be  redeemable  at  all  retail  gro¬ 
cery  stores  in  the  Houston  area 
that  carry  the  product  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised.  The  Post  will  then 
notify  all  retail  grocers  in  the 
area  of  the  publication  date  of 
the  national  coupon  and  will 
provide  full  information  about 
the  offer. 

Retailers  will  be  required  to 
devote  a  minimum  of  two  inches 
of  tie-in  space  in  their  own  re¬ 
tail  ad  on  the  same  day  the 
national  coupon  runs.  The  Post 
will  then  match,  inch-for-inch, 
at  no  additional  cost,  all  paid 
tie-in  space. 

This  matched  space  will  be 
used  by  the  Post  to  emphasize 
the  product  and  call  attention 
to  the  page  and  section  numbers 
on  which  the  national  theme  ad 
and  coupon  appear.  The  retailer 
must  agree  to  redeem  all  cou¬ 
pons  at  face  value  for  the  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise. 

Mr.  Lampee  expressed  hope 
that  other  newspapers  across 
the  nation  will  adopt  similar 
programs  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  important  local  link 
between  food  and  drug  manu¬ 
facturers  and  local  outlets.  Such 
a  program,  he  said,  can  only  be 
handled  economically  by  news¬ 
papers  since  only  through  news¬ 
papers  can  the  manufacturer 


and  local  outlet  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  on  a  common  ground. 

Houston  area  retailers,  brok¬ 
ers  and  district  sales  managers 
have  given  the  Post’s  new  pro¬ 
gram  their  whole-hearted  ap¬ 
proval. 


Newspaper  1 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

tor  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and 
Constitution,  and  Douglas  Corn- 
ette,  ad  director  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-J oumal  &  Times, 

Marketing  —  Pierre  Marti- 
neau,  research  director  Chicago 
Tribune,  sub-committee  direc¬ 
tor;  Raoul  Blumberg,  Washing¬ 
ton,  (D.C.)  Po.sf,  assistant  to  the 
publisher;  Herbert  M.  Steele, 
promotion  manager.  New  York 
News;  H.  Ross  Cox,  research 
manager  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  and  Fred  Selzer,  marketing 
and  research  director  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 

• 

New  Daily  Starts 
In  High  Point 

High  Point,  N,  C. 

The  High  Point  Daily  News 
made  its  debut  July  25  as  the 
first  morning  newspaper  to  be 
published  in  this  furniture 
manufacturing  capital. 

A.  G.  Whitener,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  new  eight- 
column  offset  daily  will  have  an 
initial  circulation  of  20,000.  The 
established  evening  High  Point 
Enterprise  has  an  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  of  26,000. 

The  new  paper  is  printed  on 
a  Goss  Urbanite  Press. 

Mr.  Whitener  was  organizer 
of  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
create  a  Conservative  Party  in 
North  Carolina.  For  several 
months  he  has  written  a  weekly 
column,  “Conservatively  Speak¬ 
ing,”  which  appears  in  the  week¬ 
ly  Durham'  Public  Appeal, 

Listed  as  editors  of  the  Daily 
News  are  J.  C.  Bledsoe  and  L. 
E.  Hayter. 

• 

Storer  Broadcasting 
Six-month  Report 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  profit  of  $2,931,654,  after 
deduction  of  a  loss  of  $256,247 
(net  after  taxes)  from  sale  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Sun,  was  re¬ 
ported  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  by  the  Storer  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

In  the  same  1962  period,  the 
company  reported  after  tax 
profits  of  $3,618,366.  This  in¬ 
cluded  a  capital  gain  (net  after 
taxes)  of  $912,863  from  sale  of 
radio  station  WWVA,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  in  January  of  that  year. 
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‘Examine  Broadcast 
Editorials,’  Say  Harris 


Athens,  Ga. 

Politicians  have  more  to  fear 
of  the  influence  of  mass  media 
such  as  radio-tv  than  they  have 
to  fear  of  actual  editorializing 
on  the  air,  according  to  Rep. 
Oren  Harris  (D.  Ark.),  who 
added  that  politicians  have  two 
choices  in  efforts  to  control  ra¬ 
dio-tv  editorializing  (E&P,  July 
27,  page  12) . 

He  said  they  may  ti-y  to  pre¬ 
vent  broadcast  editorializing  for 
or  against  political  candidates, 
but  that  this  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  a  challenge  in  the 
courts. 

The  other  choice.  Rep.  Harris 
said,  would  be  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act 
to  assure  fairness  to  politicians 
in  the  use  of  radio-tv  editorial¬ 
izing. 

Rep.  Harris  told  a  National 
Editorial  Broadcast  Conference 
that  Congress  should  examine 
broadcast  editorializing  and  its 
influence. 

‘May  Be  Difficult* 

“While  it  may  be  difficult  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
with  regard  to  broadcast  edi¬ 
torializing,  we  must  neverthe¬ 
less  strive  to  do  so,”  he  said. 

A  three-day  meeting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  industry  from  30  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Canada,  ended 
here  this  week. 

Those  favoring  laws  govern¬ 
ing  political  editorializing  on  the 
air  are  hopeful  for  some  sort  of 
legislative  control  prior  to  the 
1964  political  campaigns. 

Guidelines  Asked 

Dick  Mendenhall,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  WSB  radio-tv,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  conference  chairman, 
said  the  industry  should  set  new 


guidelines  to  satisfy  Congress, 
to  enlighten  the  public  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  benefit  the  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

He  said  two  basic  que.stions 
have  lieen  raised  —  the  right 
of  broadcasters  to  editorialize 
and  take  stands,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  industry  edi¬ 
torializes  and  takes  stands. 

“We  are  going  to  have  to  get 
together  and  come  up  with  some 
standard  by  which  to  editorialize 
and  by  which  to  justify  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

A  psychiatrist  took  a  look  at 
radio-tv  editorializing  and  meas¬ 
ured  its  effect  on  the  av’erage 
listener.  Dr.  Sidney  Isenberg  of 
Atlanta  said  the  impact  of  a 
spoken  editorial  may  be  much 
stronger  than  a  printed  one,  be¬ 
cause  “it  is  easier  to  listen  than 
to  read.” 

Howard  K.  Smith,  a  commen¬ 
tator  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  urged  that 
legislators  not  tamper  wdth  the 
right  of  radio-tv  broadcasters 
to  air  editorial  opinion.  He  said 
he  doubts  that  Congress  would 
pass  any  law'  affecting  radio-tv 
editorials. 

Clem  Littauer  of  station 
WRSJ  in  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
pointed  out  that  unless  a  radio 
station  airs  editorials,  it  is  fall¬ 
ing  down  on  its  responsibility 
to  the  community  it  serves. 
“Editorializing  is  a  part  of  news 
and  newsgathering,”  he  said. 

• 

Campaign  to  Save 
Daily  Nets  $94,000 

Montreal 

The  subscription  campaign, 
launched  last  spring  by  the 
French-language  dailies,  to  help 
the  daily  U Evangeline  of  Monc¬ 
ton,  N.  B.  has  netted  $94,000. 

The  amount  was  deposited  by 
Raymond  Dupuis,  co-president 
of  the  campaign,  and  Adelard 
Savoie,  president  of  L’Evange- 
line,  as  trustees. 

A  committee  has  been  formed 
to  see  that  the  fund  will  be 
expended  for  its  specific  pur¬ 
poses  —  equipment  and  news 
services. 

• 

English  Paper  Folds 

The  66-year-old  Manchester 
(England)  Evening  Chronicle, 
which  had  a  circulation  of 
258,000,  was  suspended.  The 
owmers  said  a  lack  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  main  reason.  The 
Chronicle’s  sister  newspaper,  the 
Mn.tciiester  Evening  News,  will 
hire  some  of  the  closed  news¬ 
paper’s  400  employees. 


Al  Stanton 


Staff  Stayed 
With  Story 
Via  Radio 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ever  since  the  civil  rights 
demonstrations  broke  out  here 
the  Birmingham  News  has  been 
using  electronic  equipment  to 
keep  in  touch  with  its  reporters 
on  the  scene  of  events,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Al  Stanton,  assistant  city 
editor. 

The  equipment  used  was  the 
Regency  Range  Gain  Trans¬ 
ceiver  Citizens  Radio. 

During  one  long  night  of  riot¬ 
ing,  disorder,  attacks  on  cars, 
fires  being  set,  firemen  attacked, 
rock  throwing,  etc..  News  re¬ 
porters  —  with  their  Regency 
radios  —  were  everywhere,  the 
city  desk  was  always  in  touch. 


Diclales  Story 


Managing  Editor  John  W. 
Bloomer,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  re¬ 
porters  were  high  in  their  praise 
of  the  efficiency  and  clarity  of 
the  Regency  equipment  which 
has  since  become  a  News  action 
coverage  fixture. 


Newsman  Buys 
Daily  Once 
Owned  by  Estes 


When  the  story  began  to  get 
in  focus  reporter  Tom  Lankford 
began  to  dictate  his  story  into 
the  News  office.  As  it  came  over 
the  air  it  was  moved  to  the  copy 
desk  and  the  copy  editors.  It 
began  to  be  fed  to  the  linotype 
machines,  and  then  into  the 
forms  so  it  could  be  processed 
for  the  presses. 

Reporter  Lankford  and  other 
reporters  kept  pouring  the  facts 
into  the  city  desk.  Their  facts 
were  incorporated  into  the  run¬ 
ning  story,  the  replated  editions 
of  the  late  run.  Via  Regency, 
the  News  kept  in  close  touch 
with  its  reporters.  During  the 
height  of  the  disorder  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  was  able  to  direct  his  field 
staff  where  to  go,  warn  them 
away  from  spots  “too  hot”  even 
for  newsmen  with  police  clear¬ 
ances. 


Pecos,  Texas 
The  Pecos  Daily  News,  once 
owned  by  Billie  Sol  Estes,  has 
been  sold  to  Fred  Janca  of 
Lovington,  N.M.,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 


Mr.  Janca,  a  Lovington  news¬ 
paperman,  purchased  the  Daily 
News  from  a  group  of  about  20 
Pecos  businessmen  who  had 
bought  it  from  the  Estes  re¬ 
ceivership  a  year  ago. 

While  the  newspaper  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Janca.  the  mechanical 
equipment  and  adjoining  com¬ 
mercial  printing  shop  was  sold 
to  Preston  A.  Hawks,  who  had 
served  as  editor  and  publisher 
when  Estes  owned  the  firm.  Mr. 
Hawks  has  operated  his  own 
printing  shop  here  for  several 
months. 


J.  F.  Pattee,  a  certified  public 
accountant  and  secretary  of  the 
firm  which  has  operated  the 
newspaper  for  the  last  year, 
said  he  and  his  associates  sold 
it  because  they  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Mr.  Janca  personally  took 
over  the  position  of  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  A.  Warner,  who 
had  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  last  seven  months. 


Mr.  Warner  came  here  from 
Mission,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Mission  Times  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 


Broadcast  Income 
Keeps  Earnings  Up 


On  Sunday,  the  morning  after 
the  riots,  was  a  special  edition 
of  the  News  that  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  how  it  happened,  and  a 
survey  of  the  damage  and  in¬ 
jury. 


Boston 

Boston-Herald  Traveler  Corp. 
and  its  subsidiary,  WHDH  Inc., 
reported  consolidated  net  profits 
of  $1.16  per  share  (496,017 
shares)  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1963  ending  June  30.  This 
compares  with  $1.15  per  share 
(472,397)  for  the  same  period 
in  1962. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  president, 
said  earnings  of  WHDH  Inc., 
a  radio-television  station,  were 
higher  than  in  1962  and  al¬ 
though  newspaper  revenue  was 
about  even,  a  drop  in  national 
linage  and  increased  wage  scales 
had  caused  poor  results  in  that 
division. 
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and  advertising  manager;  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Wegner,  business  news 
editor;  Lloyd  Larson,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Newell  Meyer,  manager 
of  consumer  research. 

The  editorial  staff  observed 
the  birth  date  with  a  large  Page 
One  cake. 


Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Has 
Celebration 


Milwaukee 
The  126-year-old  Milwaukee 
Snitinel  celebrated  its  first 
birthday  anniversary  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal  Company 
communications  family  July  23. 

On  July  23, 
edition  of  the  new  Milwaukee 
Sentinel 


Editor’s  Arrest 
Causes  Unrest 


'The  Inter  American  Press 
1962,  the  first  Association  views  with  grave 
concern  the  arrest  of  Elio  Fer- 
published,  just  nandes,  editor  of  Tribuna  da 
er  the  name  and  Imprensa  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  the  old  Senti-  Brazil,  by  order  of  the  military 
ased  by  The  Jour-  authorities,”  according  to  an 
from  the  Hearst  iaPA  statement. 

Senhor  Fernandes  is  being 
itorial  on  the  an-  jjgjj  military  on  charges 

ailed  that  “The  gf  having  violated  the  security 
iny  set  up  the  new  gf  ^he  state.  Charges  stem  from 
ntinel  as  a  fre®.  his  publication  of  communica-  ^ 

and  competitive  tions  circulated  by  the  military  ElltCrpt*i8C 
authorities  containing  political 

f  the  new  Sentinel  accusations  against  Governor  (ConiinMed  from  page  13) 


FOR  ENTERPRISE — Michael  Dullea,  "National  Enterprise  Boy  tor  1963," 
receives  the  well-wishes  of  Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  editor  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  left;  Anthony  J.  Celebrezie,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  and  Edward  W,  Scripps  III,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  right. 


In  his  farewell  speech,  he  told 
them: 

“You  came  here  as  boys;  you 
are  leaving  as  young  men.” 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  conducts  Operation  En¬ 
terprise  on  a  non-profit  basis 
as  a  service  to  the  industry  and 
at  no  expense  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


Observers  were  as  impressed 
with  the  calibre  of  the  news- 
paperboys  as  the  boys  were 
impressed  with  the  calibre  of 
our  nation’s  defense  and  space 
programs.  And  although  the 
array  of  trophies  and  plaques 
were  highly  prized  by  the  teen-  Publishers’  Auxiliary 

agers,  they  received  their  high-  -y  r;  Fortnichtlv 
est  accolade  from  the  man  they  r  uriiiijsiiiiy 

affectionately  and  respectfully  Starting  Aug.  17,  Publist 
called  “Gunny.”  Auxiliary,  published  by  1 

He  is  USMC  Gunnery  Sgt.  Inc.,  will  be  published  e 
Arthur  MacGowan,  a  20-year  other  Saturday  as  a  24-] 
veteran  of  the  service  who  paper,  changing  from  weekl 
quickly  instilled  discipline  and  fortnightly.  It  recently  swit^ 
esprit  de  corps  into  the  group,  to  tab  format. 


of  the  first  year.” 

After  recounting  details  of 
news  coverage  and  editorial 
policy,  the  editorial  concluded: 

“Now  that  the  growing  pains 
of  our  first  year  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  we  look  forward  to  the 
years  ahead.  We  expect  to  grow 
with  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin. 
This  is  our  home  and  we  intend 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  it.” 

Gains  Proclaimed 

Full  page  ads  in  both  the 
Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  recapped  the  purchase 
and  activities  of  the  first  year 
and  outlined  gains  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  reader  response. 

“A  vigorous  newspaper  never 
stands  still,”  the  ad  stated.  “Day 


ANNOlINGEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaocr  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  TOE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 

sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNEHi  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  MichiKan 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CUENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who 
want  to  sell  without  it  beinit  iten- 
erally  known.  Dixie  Newspai>ers,  P.O. 
Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binsrhamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
BuyinttT  SellinK?  Turn  riaht  to  DIAL! 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Ucensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509.  RoseburK.  OreKon 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  B.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  ’Trust  Co. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
WashinKton  9,  D.C. 

D^atur  2-2311 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 


California 


Upland 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISeienpaperg  For  Sale 

CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
AlKJve-averaKe  plant.  $9.S.U00  itross. 
$26,000  down.  Stea<ly  tfrowth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolatetl 
property  tops  capital  ttainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder.  Ne\vs|>a|ier  Brokers,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


CRBIAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $n,'>M-$90M-$70M:  New  Entt. 
$I2.5M;  Ind.  $2.36M:  Minn.  $T0M-$.6&M  ; 
Wash.  $i20M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


SOUND  N.Y.  AND  PA.  WEEKLIES 
for  sale  for  liest  of  reasons.  Gross 
from  $10M  to  $110M  yearly — Kood  net. 
Reply:  tell  exfierience  and  money  for 
down  payment  and  oiieratintr  exi>enses. 
Johnson  and  Lynch.  Brokers.  Newfteld, 
N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-TT78. 


SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEIKLY.  Fast- 
growintr  sulmrltan  city.  KOod  plant, 
oiieratint?  profit  $70,000  includinR  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner.  $115,000  down,  kocxI 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  NewB|>a|ier  Broker.  22.34  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY-Estahlished  a 
little  over  one  year.  Excellent  o))i>or-  , 
tunity  for  man  and  wife  team.  Mu.st  | 
have  enough  capital  to  finance  opera¬ 
tion.  Will  offer  terrific  opi>ortunity  to 
the  right  i>erson.  Write:  Publisher, 
P.O.  Bo.x  1228,  Pensacola,  Florida.  | 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 

Insertion  j 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (3  90c;  2  ®  $1.00;  j 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c  | 

for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi-  i 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum,  j 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc.,  | 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms  i 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped  I  I 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department.  i 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  | 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion;  I 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time  | 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate  i 

85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisefflents  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc..  | 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example.  ! 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule  ' 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at  ? 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of  * 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  t 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations  • 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified  j 
display.’’  The  rate  for  Classified  Display  ! 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column  . 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tiwsdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
I  line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  TMrrl  Avn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phonn  PLoaa  2-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

j  ISewspapers  For  Sale 

I  1.  CALIFXyRNIA.  One  of  the  more  i 
.  desireii  areas  of  the  state.  1962  volume 
$9.5.(J0O.  Priceii  at  $100.(KK).  Terms.  j 
2.  MIDWEST.  Old  estahlishetl  weekly.  I 
1962  volume  exceede<l  $115,000.  Priced 
{  at  $145,000  including  real  eeUite.  1 

I  3.  MIDWEST.  76  year  old  weekly 
I  newKpa|)er.  1962  volume  exceeded  $85.-  I 
0<KL  Priced  at  $78,500.  Oiie-half  <lown.  ' 
:  JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
I  6381  H(»llywood  Hlvd.  ; 

I  Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ISewspapers  Wanted 

TWO  PARTNERS-  newsman,  husiness- 
I  adman — want  to  huy  small  daily,  mid- 
I  west,  northwest.  Cash  purchase.  A^e 
in  late  thirties.  Professional  newspa- 
l>ermen.  Box  67,  £klitor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSMAN  WITH  $10,000  and  ten  ! 
years*  exi>erience  wants  to  huy  or  in-  I 
vest  in  weekly.  Send  complete  details  | 
in  confidence.  Box  168.  Editor  &  Pul>-  , 
Usher. 


Puhlications  For  Sale 


GERMANY 

Old  and  well-known  editor  of  a  WEST 
(JERMAN  SPORT  JOURNAL  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  associate,  or  buyer.  Pur¬ 
chasing  price:  about  $300, 000.  Box 
199,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Businegg  Opportunitieg 

CALIF.  (X)NTROLLED  CIRC.  WKLY. 
group  serving  3  contig.  communities 
grossing  $700,000  j>er  annum  with  5,000 
voluntary  ixl.  circ.  now  planning  con¬ 
version  to  daily  about  first  of  year. 
Need  dept,  heads  with  daily  exp.  able 
invest  $10,000  up  to  provide  know-how 
and  capital  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
growth  of  trade  area  and  these  news- 
|)a|iers  (sales  up  700'’^  in  7  yrs. ), 
Million  dollar  15,000  |:d,  a.m.  daily 
reasonably  foreseen  in  3  to  5  yrs.  Many 
new  chain  stores  opening  each  yr., 
|K>pulation  exploding.  Price  is  right 
now  if  you  are  (lualified  and  eager  to 
move  ahead.  Salaries  from  $8,000  up, 
depending  on  your  exp.  and  ability. 
Box  136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  PUBLISHING  opportun¬ 
ities  exist  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
for  party  able  to  finance  (XMnplete  off¬ 
set  plant  at  strategic  location.  Box 
151.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD,  HARD-WORKING  Weekly  Bdi-  , 
tor  has  option  on  profitable  Southern 
resort  area  weekly.  Need  financial  as-  I 
sistance  to  purchase.  Box  205,  Editor  ^ 
&  Publisher.  I 


.NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 


Consultants 


SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET?  Setting  up 
a  new  plant?  Is  your  problem  HOW? 
A  coortlinated  program  with  an  advisor 
should  l>e  worked  out  before  you  make 
mistakes.  For  outline  and  fee  schedule, 
write:  Bid.  Seney,  1260  S.E.  7th  Ave., 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Data  Procegging 

BILLING— ACCX)UNTS  RECEIVABLE 
SALES  ANALYSIS  ' 
Uniquely  simplified  and  largely  self-  ^ 
analyzing  billing,  accounts  receivable 
and  sales  analysis  system  using  elec-  I 
tronic  data  processing  equipment  serv¬ 
iced  by  and  available  to  publishers  , 
through  Systems  &  Electronics,  Inc., 
493  Market  Street,  Paterson  3,  N.  J.  I 
The  system  and  related  service  has  i 
been  fully  tested. 


Joh  Printing  ; 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  s|>ace  , 
I  mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 

'  Black  &  white  newspaiier  composition 
'  and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
;  contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
!  Bo',  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


.\EW.SP.LPER  SERVICES 


Jtth  Printing 

PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 

Pregg  F.ngineerg 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


r 


Vompoging  Boom 

INTERTYPES 


MODEL  E'-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  MU 
mags.- -4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mi.xer  —  2/90  k  2/71 
mags.  6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2  72  & 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  mags. — 4  Molds 


•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hinii-  Sfree; 

Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-;l295 

Contact :  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspai)er  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSraR 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART  | 

Compttsing  lUntm  I 

TAKE  OVETR  LEIASE  on  offset  com- 
|x>sing  equipment.  Friden  recorder,  re-  I 
producer,  Typro.  Varityiier,  Headliner. 
Will  discount  lO'T-.  All  new!  News. 
2769  E.  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla. 


SAVE  METAL.  SAVE  MONEY  with 
j.m.  Duralumin  Newspa|>er  Base.  ! 
Users  report  stripcasting  costs  reduced  ; 
as  much  as  $90ii  monthly.  Nominally  \ 
priced  and  no  extra  charge  for  ano-  I 
dizetl  colors.  Jack  Moore  Newspai)er  i 
Production  Outfitter,  660  Elastland  : 
Road,  Berea,  Ohio.  ! 


I  LINOTYPES 

I  MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
j  letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
I  mags.  -  6  Molds 

i  MODEL  .30  MIXER  —  4 '90  &  4/34 
mags.  6  Molds 

I  All  with  Quailders.  Saws,  Blowers, 
^  Electric  Pots,  E'eetlers.  A.C.  Motors 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

j  60  Blast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4591 

Perforator  Tape 

PBRE’ORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  BRIDES 
8"  or  14”  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomr 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla 


Presses  &  Machinery  | 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-)>g.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey)  i 

4-i>g.  top  deck,  short  frames  i 

Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Elquip, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES!!  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  [  ! 


HOE  PRESS 

Length  |>aper  I>age8.  22%”  L  ‘ 
2  Units,  4  pages  wide  ■ 

64  Tabloid  jiages  collect  I 

1  Folder  ! 

Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 

Bo.x  204,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  j  j 

- .1  2 

COLE  FOLDERS  ;  J 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and)  t 

^mbinations.  Portable  or  stationary  I  o 

for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla; 

Call:  CE  6-8841  1 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
SALES  COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone 
835-1513. 


!  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Twe  : 

'  units  with  long  side  frames,  one  witB 
1  reverse  for  color,  I>oth  with  thru»! 

I  adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra) 
I  roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included,  all  ^ 
'  you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  'Hi 
!  page  press.  Midway  Press,  119731 
I  Rivera  Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  C-alif  ' 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


I  I.  — t 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  3,  19«I 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  .Advertising 


Presses  &  Machinery 

LIQUIDATION  SALE  OF  ! 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  j 

40  iip.  (ioss  press,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  color 
hump,  -  plates  wide,  two  folders  in 
Uindem  lone  with  quarter  folder)  see  in 
operation. 

24  PP.  Scott  iiress,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  dou¬ 
ble  color  hump.  2  plates  wide,  half  &  ! 
quarter  folder,  does  fine  3  and  4  color  | 
work,  see  in  operation. 

Hoe  4-color  web  perfecting  offset  press, 
23-9/16"  ciitolf,  prints  16  full  paires  with 
4  colors  each  paae,  adaptable  to  64  pp. 
all  black,  twin  folders,  electronic  reitis-  ! 
ter,  automatic  roll  chanaer,  process  color  I 
camera,  iilutemnkinir  and  all  necessary 
equipment.  Ideal  for  4-color  comics,  I 
maKBzines,  circulars,  tabloids  and  news- 
paiicrs. 

2  metal  |iots  (one  ttas,  one  electric)  flat 
router,  curved  router,  castinK  l)OX, 
shaver,  band  saws,  metal  pump  and  | 
other  stereo  equipment,  j 

3 —  No,  30  Linotyite  Mi.xers 

4 —  No.  11  Linotyi)es 
1 — G-2  Intertyiie 

All  machines  in  good  condition  and 
operatinp;. 

Over  100  fonts  of  Linotype  mats. 

Ludlow  with  160  cases  of  modern  type 
faces. 

2  Elrods,  many  molds. 

Vandercook  paste  proof  press. 

46  turtles.  47  steel  chases,  saws,  miter- 
inK  machines,  metal  trucks,  storage  cab¬ 
inets,  Kalleys,  racks,  other  equipment. 

32"  imwer  cutter,  nearly  new  air  com¬ 
pressor,  liaht  fixtures,  fans,  hydraulic 
platform  elevator.  Bunn  tyinK  machine, 
typewriters,  desks,  electric  drinkine 
fountains,  many  other  items. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  PRESS 

21  N.  Main  St.  East  St.  Louis,  III.  i 

BRiage  1-1480 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Tyi>e  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%**  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  aniitle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  Ist.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

*'Xetvspaper  Equipment  Dealers** 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


LJI^LJ  CDCCn  LJr\r  Your  inspection  invit< 

niwri  or  ttU  riWt  ment  in  operation. 

DOUBLE  FOLDER  telegranT^pubus' 

Toronto-1 

cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  ajre 

1940,  rated  52.000  i^er  hour,  up  to  96  -  .  GOSS  PI 

pa^es.  with  heavy  duty  conveyors.  Length  paper  pt 

Available  immediately,  locab^  in  ^  Units.  2  pi 

Miami.  Fla.  64  PuKes  tabh 

Spot  c( 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  N^w‘In*1,p 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  Box  178,  Editor 

32-PAGE  TUBULAR  —  double  width.  PRHSS  MOTOR~75  1 
double  folder.  22%''  cut-off:  now  run-  A.C..  3  PH.  60  CY 
pHtre  or  best  offer.  completely  reconditb 
MACEY-STITCH-A-FOLD,  model  700,  Inchinsr  Motor.  A.C., 

•  up  to  11^/^  X  17*/^ — now  used  Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  i 

in  T.V.  supplement  production,  5,000 
per  hour:  $3,500,  or  liest  offer. 

foster  heavy  duty  mat  ^tereot, 

ROLLEiR-  $2.500 — or  liest  offer. 

All  Uems  subject  to  prior  sale.  Autoplate  23-9/1 

Paul  lannuzzi,  Gen.  MKr,  rv'r 

DAISONS  PUBLICATIONS  LIMITED  Oxford,  Box  908,  Bon 

Toronto  n.  '  Canada  STA^HI  AUTOFORl 

_ I _  condition  —  pace. 

6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS  HopkinryillerKy.*^®"' 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  23-9/16"  cut-off.  _ _ 

6  GOSS  UNITS  anted  t, 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off,  _ _ _ 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 

PO  R^,  om  B  •  iJ  k  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

r,U.  box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

Jf*  PRESSES  in  first-  ST^EO  '^mPMEafT 

class  condition.  Can  be  sold  twinned  or 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

«  Jamison,  Inc.,  239  Court  Ave.,  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  3,  1963 


Presses  &  Machinery  ^ 

GOSS  PRESS  I 

Double  Octuple 
Anti-Friction  Model  | 
Full  ROP  COLOR  1 

8  Roller  Bearinir  Units 

2  Single.  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement  ! 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl.  I 

2  Double  Folders  22%"  i 

3-96  &  1-112  pape  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window  ‘ 

8  Reels.  Tensions,  Pasters  | 

2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives  | 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE' 

ETxcluslve 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  j 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4  | 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  IXILDER  — 
BALLOON  FDRMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  StXITT  .3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TEa>ISIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearinK 
units  installed  new  in  193K  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  lie  immetliately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  ami  3  Units  arch 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off  E(|uipi>ed  with 
5  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1500.  per 
unit  &  t>or  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall  1963. 
Your  inspection  invitetl  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation. 

Contact:  Production  Office 
TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD., 
Toronto-1  Canada. 

GOfSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16" 

4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Si)Ot  color 
(Complete  steero 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  MOTOR— 75  H.P..  870  R.P.M.. 
A.C.,  3  PH.  60  CY.  Newly  wound, 
completely  reconditioneil.  10  H.P.  , 
Inching  Motor.  A.C.,  825  R.P.M.  The 
Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Stereotype 

Pony  Autoplato  23-9/16"  Cut-Off,  7/16" 
thick  plates,  now  available.  George  C, 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

STA-HI  AUTOFORMER:  Excellent 
condition  —  pace.  Cut-off  to  22%. 
$750  on  floor.  Kentucky  New  Era, 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Wanted  to  Ituy 


Wanted  to  Ituy 

Linotyiies — Intertyiies-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  STATE  BEST  CASH  PRK/B 
on  12  to  16-page  Tubular  press  and 
give  <letails.  Box  129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LUDLOWS  47-H  SAMSON  MATS  in 
48  and  72  (mint,  raps,  lower  and 
figures.  News  Pub.  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind. 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  will  pay 
cash  for  good  used  Lwilow  and/or 
Elrod.  Write  fully.  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

TAX  EIXPERT,  full-time  and  supervise 
management;  or  non-resUlent  or  retired 
new'spa|>er  tax  au<litor-consultant. 
Dailies.  Box  194,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  AMBITION  for 
ownership  of  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  in  growing  area  of  Zone  7. 
As  assistant  publisher,  must  l>e  able  to 
handle  reporting  and  advertising.  Box 
198,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

.Artist  s-Cartoonists 

WANTED:  General  editorial  artist- 
cartoonist  immediately  for  Sunday 
newspaper  with  own  magazine.  Box 
132.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  NYC 
industrial  newspatier  seeks  experience<l, 
energetic  man  to  direct  circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  promotion  and  mailing.  Box 
112,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MOVE  TO  CALIFORNIA!  Young  man 
needed  for  Home  Delivery  district, 
mexlium-sized  daily.  Cash  liond  re¬ 
quired.  References  will  be  checked. 
Shoulil  have  at  least  1-year  experience 
with  "Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Box  115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN  WANTED)  for 
fast  growing  weekly  newspaiwr  chain 
in  Zone  9.  Must  have  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  experience.  Want  aggressive 
young  man  who  can  handle  himself 
with  carriers  and  supervisors.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  carrier  promotions  imiiortant. 
Good  opportunity  for  young  man  will¬ 
ing  to  prove  himself  a  self-starter. 
Write  giving  complete  iiersonal  data  to 
Circulation  Manager.  Clarke  Papers, 
2027  NW  Oyerton  St..  Portland  9, 
Oregon. 

CIRCULATION  MEN 
Weekly  trade  newspaper,  "natural”  for 
every  retail  business,  wants  experienced 
field  men.  Extremely  liberal  commis¬ 
sion  arrangement.  Major  territories 
open.  Write  full  details.  Mr.  E'ishman, 
Larkin  Publications,  99  Chauncy  Street, 
Boston  11.  Mass. 

Classified  .Advertising 

Position  oi)en  for  AGGRESSIVE 
CLASSIEYBD  SALES  MANAGER,  able 
to  train,  supervise  and  generate  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  sales  force.  Copywriting 
and  layout  experience  essential.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  Send 
complete  resume  and  photograph  to 
Fre<l  Dunster,  CAM.  Oakland  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  ^9,  Oakland,  California 
94604. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  —  Here 
is  an  exceptional  opix>rtunity  with 
great  ix)tential  for  experienced  CAM 
or  assistant  reaily  to  move  up.  Desire 
man  with  progressive  promotional 
ideas,  staff  and  sales  organizational 
ability.  Immediate  oiiening  —  I)erma- 
nent  position.  Top  salary,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
Iiension,  other  l>enefits.  Ernest  working 
conditions  in  excellent  community.  14.- 
000  ABC  afternoon  daily.  Give  complete 
background,  |)ersonal  data,  photo,  first 
letter.  Confidential.  D.  F.  Daubel,  The 
News-Messenger,  EVemont,  Ohio. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

THE  .SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  an  op¬ 
ening  for  versatile,  exiwrienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Good  layout  ability  and 
a  proven  record  on  new  business  and 
overall  linage  productions  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Eixpnnding  market  area.  Job  of- 
ers  excellent  op|K>rtunity,  employee 
benefits.  Send  detailed  exiierience  and 
l>ersonal  data  resume  to : 

Personnel  Dept. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 


NEEUIHD  AT  ONCE!  —  Advertising 
Representative  for  Virginia’s  second 
largest  weekly  paper.  Must  be  exi)eri- 
ence<l  in  lay-out  and  sales.  Good  op- 
imrtunity  for  right  man.  Apply: 
Randall  E.  Brannon,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has  opening  for 
ad  staff  man.  Some  experience  desire*!. 
Good  advancement  iKissibilities.  Write: 
William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sentinel, 
Woo<lstock.  Ill. 

E'LORIDA  WEEKLY  seeks  creative  ad 
salesman.  Elxcellent  proposition  for 
thoroughly  exi)erience<l  i>roducer.  Ap¬ 
ply;  Bayou  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  1228, 
Pensacola,  Ela. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Large 
Midwest  group  of  suburban  newspatiers 
has  a  challenging  iiosition  for  an  tw- 
gressive  experienced  man  with  ability 
to  sell  and  direct  staff.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  202,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVEIRTISING  MANAGER  suburban 
weekly  southern  Westchester.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  energetic,  capable  ad  man. 
Salary  range:  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Write 
full  particulars.  Box  190,  Eklitor  & 
Ihibli^er. 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Salesman  to  sell  and  service  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Leading  Cyhio  community  daily. 
Apply;  L.  C.  Troyer,  Record-Courier, 
Kent.  Ohio. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  or  saleswoman 
for  suburban  newspaper  group.  Must 
be  a  proven  producer.  Excellent  salary 
and  commission  arrangement.  One  of 
tile  Mid-West’s  finest  cities.  Send  full 
resume  anil  references.  Box  192,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

E3CC®LL£NT  ADVANCEMENT  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  aggressive  reporter  on  an 
18,000  circulation  newspaper.  Good  spot 
for  man  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  to 
move  up.  Pension  plan,  life  and 
hospitalization  insurance,  liberal  vaca¬ 
tions  included  in  l)enefits.  Send  resume 
of  training,  schooling,  and  references 
to  ^x  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E'LORIDA  PUBLISHEai  seeks  creative, 
eager  magazine  space  salesman.  Must 
be  free  to  travel.  Excellent  proposition 
for  real  producer!  Apply:  Southern 
I^blishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1228,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla. 

LOCAL  SALESMAN  POSmON  OPEN 
on  11,000  daily.  Looking  for  young 
man,  draft-exempt,  who  is  ambitious 
and  willing  to  learn  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Must  be  neat  dresser  and  able 
to  meet  the  public.  Good  salary,  em¬ 
ploye  profitsharing  plan,  pension  plan 
and  group  insurance.  Write  complete 
resume  first  letter.  Give  education, 
job  experience  and  references.  Include 
photo.  General  Manager,  Mount  Vernon 
News.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 


ONEkMAN  SPORTS  DESK.  Five-day, 
A.M.  Permanent  man  to  start  this 
summer.  Send  details  of  experienee, 
salary  range  to:  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 
Morning  Star,  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo. 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN.  exiierienced,  to  liecome 
asftistHnt  city  e<iit«r  of  mominK  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  city  of  60,- 
000:  five-day.  40-hr.  week  ;  numerous 
fringe  lienefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor.  Lynchburg  News,  Inc., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDITOR  for  daily  paiier  in  small  town 
in  Indiana.  Five-day  week;  4,900  circu¬ 
lation;  writing,  e<liting.  photos.  Give 
references,  ex|)erience.  Box  95,  Editor 
&  F^bliaher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Reimrter  and  or  wire  <le8k  trainee 
ne^ed  on  6,000  daily  a.m.  pa|>er  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  resort  area. 
Box  110,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


BEXJINNING  REPORTER  who  wants 
to  learn,  and  seeks  atlvancement,  on 
40,0<K)  plus  N.J.  daily  handling  fea-  | 
tures,  inteiriews,  club  news  and  cor-  I 
resi>ondent's  copy.  Good  opiiortunity  i 
for  qualifie<l  l>eginner  to  gain  broad 
reporting  experience.  Elxcellent  |>ay  for  I 
young,  inex|>erience<l  hard  worker.  Top  ' 
fringes.  Car  helpful  but  not  required.  I 
165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POUCBk<X)URTS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  for  central  Virginia 
morning  new8pai>er.  Five-slay,  40-hr. 
week;  numerous  fringe  lienefits.  David 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Editor.  Lynch¬ 
burg  News.  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


REPO'RTER  for  general  assignments 
and  school  board  on  6-day  week  P.M. 
in  pleasant  college  city  near  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  James  A.  Hodges,  City 
Editor,  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


WANTE®,  GENERAL  REPORTER, 
by  Virginia  p.m.  daily,  circ.  14,000, 
with  outstanding  fringe  benefits.  Must 
be  able  to  take  occasional  photos.  Write 
personal  summary  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  90,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WHESIB  IS  THE  YOUNG  EMitor- 
Reporter  who  likes  working  in  and  with 
small  towns  for  a  paiier  with  metro¬ 
politan  standards?  He  may  be  heading 
a  better-than-average  weekly  or  a  desk 
on  a  smaller  daily ;  he  should  be  a  fast 
writer,  a  sharp  editor,  aware  of  lay¬ 
out.  adequate  with  the  camera,  inter¬ 
est^  in  running  his  own  department 
and,  eventually,  his  own  paper.  The 
job :  State  Eklitor  for  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register,  on  Lake  Erie.  Send 
photo,  work  samples  to:  W.  N.  Roes- 
gen.  Managing  ^itor. 


WOMEN'S  CLUB  NEWS  EDITOR: 

Opportunity  with  a  future  for  an 
energetic  and  resourceful  person.  Start 
on  or  about  September  1,  1963.  Direct 
summary  of  exiierience  and  references 
to  Personnel  Manager,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati  1, 
Ohio. 


ZONE  5  DAILY,  25-30-M  circulation, 
wants  editor  to  take  charge  of  news 
staff  of  20  persons,  develop  ideas,  plan 
sharp  coverage.  Must  have  all  editing 
skills,  mature  judgment,  enthusiasm. 
Solid  future  offer^.  Excellent  pay. 
liberal  benefits.  Send  all  details,  plus 
photo  if  available,  to  Box  121,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 


Splendid  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  editorial  experience, 
preferably  in  agricultural  area,  | 
to  edit  management  publication 
for  farmer  cooperatives  and 
handle  other  editorial  and  pub¬ 
licity  assignments.  Our  publi¬ 
cations  are  constantly  winning 
awards.  Good  starting  salary, 
advancement,  extensive  fringe 
benefits,  cafeteria,  and  free 
parking.  In  confidential  reply 
give  personal  data,  experience 
and  salary  requirements. 

Box  175,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 

CHALLENGING 

SPOT 

for  toi>-flight  reiKuter  who  wants  to  <lo  j 
a  thorough  job  of  covering  municipal  i 
l)eat  including  city  council,  school 
iKKird,  |K>lice.  court  and  features  for  I 
national  award-winning,  rapidly-grow-  : 
ing,  medium-size<l  daily  on  the  fringe  i 
of  the  N.Y.C.  metropolitan  area.  Need 
real  digger  with  writing  flair  to  re-  ; 
imrt  accurately  and  fairly  without  out-  I 
side  pressure.  Reliability,  resiiensibility,  | 
initiative  are  essential.  Night  side,  car  i 
a  must.  Top  pay,  liest  l)enefit8.  Op-  I 
imrtunity  for  advancement.  Right  spot  ; 
for  man  (or  woman)  to  display  talents. 
Bo.x  134,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DESK-REWRITE.  .NighU.  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  suburban  daily. 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Box  144,  ] 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  REPORTER  i 
by  Aug.  16  to  e<lit  society,  church 
I>ages,  school  news  and  l>oard  meetings. 
Heads,  layout.  Prize-winning  suburban 
weekly.  Good  pay.  excellent  l)enefit8. 
C.  W.  Bowers,  News-Record,  Zelie- 
nople.  Pa. 


GROWING  DAILY  in  growing  South-  j 
eastern  Wiushington  ne^s  experienced  ' 
!  Top  General  Staff  rejwrter.  Please  air  1 
I  mail  iiersonal  data,  experience  and  ! 
!  references  to  Donald  A.  Pugnetti,  man-  i 
I  aging  editor,  Tri-City  Herald.  Pasco,  | 
Washington.  All  replies  confidential. 


:  REPORTEH-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
j  daily  newspaper.  Some  experience  de- 
I  sired.  Good  opportunity  for  young  man 
or  lady  on  their  way  up.  Write:  Wil¬ 
liam  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sentinel.  Wood- 
I  stock.  III. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  WANTED.  Right 
man  would  become  Sports  Editor. 
Area  on  Jersey  coast  famous  for  Imat- 
ing,  fishing,  etc.  Weekly  newspaj)er 
building  a  new  plant  and  has  eye  oh 
daily  side.  E\ill  details,  etc.  Box  165, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  or  J-grad  with 
real  feature  writing  flair  —  and  clips 
to  prove  it  —  for  Great  Lakes  daily, 
25,000  circulation.  Send  photo,  samples. 
Box  172,  ESditor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTED  needetl  by 
10,000  circulation  daily  in  Pocono 
Mountains.  Command  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  required.  Freedom  of  expression 
and  initiative  encouraged.  Send  qualifi¬ 
cations  to:  Daily  Record.  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  or  call  Area  Code  717  421-3000. 


DESK  MAN 

EIxperienced  copy  reader  (under  35) 
whose  ideas  reflect  the  freshness, 
sparkle  and  enthusiasm  we  generate 
in  our  news  treatment.  Job  places  a 
premium  on  originality,  awareness 
and  aggressiveness.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  requirements, 
to:  Howard  Kleinberg,  News  Eklitor, 
Miami  News.  Miami.  Florida. 


DYNAMIC  SUBURBAN  DAILY  near 
major  metroix>Iitan  center.  Zone  2. 
has  immediate  openings  for  exceptional 
deskman,  rei>orter-rewritc.  Top  pay, 
benefits,  opportunity.  Box  184,  Eklitor 
&  Pubiisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTEHt  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  Southeastern  Ohio 
county  seat  daily,  able  to  organize 
time  and  use  camera.  Good  future  for 
right  man.  State  salary  expwted.  The 
Daily  Sentinel.  Pomeroy,  Oliio. 


GOOD,  RIGHT-HAND  MAN  NEE»ED  i 
-  -  one  who  can  handle  any  desk  and 
knows  sports.  Excellent  chance  for 
ativancement.  University  community. 
Zone  3.  Box  191,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  to  staff  1- 
man  bureau  in  neighboring  city.  Chal¬ 
lenging  ixmition  for  the  right  iierson. 
Send  detailed  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Managing  Eklitor.  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn. 


Editorial 


COPYREIADER  for  <iaily  in  metro- 
ixilitan  Washington,  D.C.  Ex|>erience, 
energy  and  ability  essential.  Box  200, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-REIOOGNIZBD  subur¬ 
ban  newspai>er  chain  has  staff  opening 
for  e.xperienced  man.  Prefer  college 
graduate.  To  handle  news  coverage  and 
features  in  prestige  suburban  com¬ 
munity.  Young,  award-winning  staff; 
vigorous  editorial  iiolicy:  many  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  full  resume,  photo, 
any  clips  to;  Charles  E.  Hayes,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Paddock  Publications  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  111. 


Mechanical 


(COMPOSING :  Fast-growing  .Southen 
California  Daily.  Mixer  Operaton. 
ITS  Perforators,  Ad  Make-up  as4 
Composing  Room  Machinists  with  TTS 
experience.  36  hours,  $139.85  2  weekf 
vacation  —  good  hospitalization  plaa. 
Apply:  Production  Dept.,  San  Gabri4 
Vailey  Daily  Tribune.  2037  W.  Su 


OPPORTUNITY 


Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Ck>vina.  Calif 
Phone:  338-5511 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  in  Zone  { 
seeking  cost-conscious  Mechanical  Supt 
who  knows  hot-tyiie,  cold-type,  letter 
press  and  offset  production.  Write  Boi 
140.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


One  of  the  nation’s  most  progressive 
smaller  dailies  (27,000  circulation)  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Great  Lakes  :irea  is 
searching  for  a  reporter,  preferably 
one  who  can  also  use  a  camera.  Here's 
what  we’ve  got  for  the  right  man :  Top 
l>ay  scale,  higher  than  most  metro- 
liolitan  dailies  .  .  ,  just  about  every 
lienefit  plus  profit-sharing  .  .  .  talented 
associates  ...  a  publisher  who  isn’t 
a  hardnose  ...  a  town  with  a  future. 
Perhaps  your  future  opportunity  is  in 
this  town.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 


Box  182,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


TRAVEL  WRITER-EailTOR  for  inter¬ 
national  sports  travel  directory.  Write: 
P.  O.  Box  224,  Cambridge-38,  Mass. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

PHARMACEUTICAL  FIRM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  Stroni 
I*ressroom  E'oreman  for  night  work. 
Union  shop.  Over  60,000  daily  with 
extra  press  runs.  Go<^  pay.  len^ti 
and  vacation.  Write  full  details  in  fir« 
letter.  Box  100,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  afternoon  newspaper  desires  UmI 
services  of  experienced  foreman.  WoukL 
like  iirospect  to  have  experience  witil 
cold  type,  teletypes  and  some  ncnl 
processes.  This  newspaper  enjoys  goal 
advertising  volume  and  has  prestige  iif 
the  community.  Elxcellent  town  ana 
living  conditions.  Good  salary  uia 
fringe  l>enefits.  This  should  appeal  ti| 
young  man  wishing  to  step  up 
bigger  and  better  i>M8ibilitie8. 
resume  of  your  qualifications  wil 
bring  an  answer.  Box  195,  Elditor 
Publisher. 


Photography 


Our  Research  Division  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  writer 
with  imagination  and  ingenuity 
capable  ot  writing  clear,  scien¬ 
tific  articles.  Creative;  challeng¬ 
ing  assignments,  merit  increase 
salaried  program,  broad  benefit 
coverage.  Send  complete  resume 
stating  salary  needs,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to: 


I  CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  wit| 
I  some  newspatier  experience  for  growi 
ing  offset  daily  on  California's  Central 
I  Crwst.  Mild  climate.  Send  rcsuma 
samples  or  work,  to;  Bill  Misslinl 
Managing  Eklitor,  Santa  Maria  (Calif. 
Times. 


Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories 

PERSONNEL  DEPT.  27-B 


1500  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED  for  job 
with  small  weekly.  Zone  2.  Salary 
$4,000.  Box  188,  Eklitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Free  Lance 


ESTABLISHED  WRITER  to  work  with 
Midwestern  university  on  stories  for 
placement  in  national  publications. 
Story  indeas  furnished.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  terms.  Box  91,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY  AWATTa 
creative  copywriter  who  can  originate 
and  produce  effective  copy  for  editorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  The  man  w 
are  looking  for  has  a  minimum  of  tw(| 
years’  experience  as  copywriter 
newspaper  promotion  department! 
works  well  with  others,  turns  out  con 
vincing,  quality  copy.  If  you  ar4 
eager  to  work  for  one  of  the  fastes 
growing  newspapers  in  Florida  am 
can  be  available  for  an  interview  iiJ 
our  office,  send  resume,  work  sample! 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  180, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  R^ationa 


PR  STAFF  WRITER  —  Newspape! 
background  with  feature  writing,  busi 
ness,  financial  news  and  building  pagd 
helpful.  Good  opportunity  with  fring! 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  B.  R.  Lon' 
deree.  Salary  and  Wage  Administrator, 
Libbey  Owens  Ford  Glass  Company,  811j 
Madison  Avenue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 


FTIEIE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


REIAL  SHARP  STRINGER  WANTED 
to  do  a  hard-hitting  weekly  column  on 
New  York  (Winchell  style).  Send 
sample,  photos,  price,  references  to: 
J.  G.  Veins,  Eklitor,  National  Informer, 
3913  W.  North  Ave.,  Chieago-47.  No 
chicken-writers  need  apply. 


WRITERS-ARTISTS-Photographers  for 
assignments.  Dept.  7,  5228  Irvine  Ave., 
North  Hollywood,  California. 


Salesmen 


SALEISMAN  —  Extensive  traveling. 
Must  know  street  circulation.  Mechani¬ 
cally  inclined.  Box  203,  Eklitor  &  Pub-| 
lisher. 


Sponsored  Books  Manager 


DEVELOP  AND  MANAGE  sponsoM 
books  division.  Top  publisher.  WhkI 
business  and  organization  contacts 
Locate  NYC.  Kenmore  Agency,  11  W. 
42nd  St..  NYC. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Mechanical 


Linotype  Schocd 


EDREMAN  for  .5-mach.  TTS,  rotary  I 
Itrpress  plant.  Open  shop.  W.  J.  Valen-  1 
tine.  Daily  Ledger-Gazrtte.  Box  711,  | 
Lancaster,  Calif. 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCMOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


3 


a 


.‘icademic 


educational  PK  IHRBCTOR  wants 
Collette  teuching.  Ebcperienced  news  side 
metru|K>litan  dailies.  Journalism  M.A. 
Woman.  Hox  158,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AdminiUratite 


RETIKED  Newspaper  Executive  with 
lots  of  e\|>erience.  is  available  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  having  problems  that  require  out¬ 
side  assistance.  Small  salary  and  i>er- 
centage  desired.  Box  106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAN  ACER  »4MM  DAILY.  Enhanced 
60%  in  five  years.  Seeks  enterprising 
owner  otfering  equitable  arrangement 
for  progress.  Box  196,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years’  experience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel  I  Box  148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN  —  S8  years  old 

—  16  years'  experience  in  all  phases 

—  newsstand,  home  delivery,  agents, 
carriers,  promotion,  solicitation  and 
organization.  Seeking  top  job  on 
medium  or  large  daily.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Presently  responsible  for  50,000 
on  P.M.  daily.  Box  201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  classified.  Dependable, 
hard  worker,  good  results.  Small  to 
medium  i>aper.  Best  of  references.  Air- 
Mail  P.  O.  Box  1664,  EH  Centro,  Calif. 


Correspondents 

STOCKHOLM :  Woman  Writer  seeks 
correspondent’s  post  on  U.S.  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily,  weekly  or  syndicate.  U.S. 
press  syndicate  experience.  General 
news,  features,  science.  Scandinavian, 
raised  NYC,  college.  ETuent  Swedish. 
Box  139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  small 
daily  seeks  challenge  offering  good  ad¬ 
vancement  potential.  Age  31.  Will 
Iwate  anywhere.  Excellent  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  138,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  --  COPY  —  SALES.  Zone  1 
or  2.  Married,  29  years  old.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGB3R.  SALESMAN  —  daily  or 
wrekly.  Ten  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Now  employed  on  daily  as  #1 
man.  Available  Sept.  1st  or  later.  Can 
arrange  interview.  Box  137,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


BACHELOR  NEWSMAN,  29,  inter¬ 
ested  in  Southern  situation.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANT  TO  HELP  HUBBY  get  his 
Ph.D,  —  seek  challenging  position 
with  daily  in  university  town.  Prefer 
Midwest.  Missouri  J-grad,  four  years’ 
newspaper-magazine  experience.  Quali¬ 
fied  women’s  news  editor.  Now  reporter 
on  daily.  Age  28,  no  children.  Box  56, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF.  OPENING?  Nine  years  Mid¬ 
west  metro  daily  reporter-rewrite.  Ago 
33.  Ambitious,  capable.  Best  references. 
B.S.  Box  131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  of  literary  maga¬ 
zine  or  publishing  house  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  August  Army  discharge. 
Exiierience  with:  lulvertising,  PR  firm, 
and  as  military  press  officer.  B.A. 
English,  graduate  work ;  age  27, 
marrietl.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Experienced 
(over  5  years’  editing,  writing,  metro 
and  leg  reporting) ;  knowledgeable 
(MA  international  relations).  Young 
(31),  writer  (now  leg  reporter  in  East) 
<lesires  editorial  writing  job  on  liberal 
Democratic  patter.  Samples  available. 
Box  169,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  —  Excellent  ex- 
lierience.  Resume,  clips  on  request. 
Box  I'll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPID  COPY 

REWRITEMEN  on  dailies,  big  eastern 
city,  offer  fast  ropy  service— air  mail, 
special  delivery  from  central  Post  Of¬ 
fice  —  on  material  dispatched  by  news¬ 
papers  magazines,  radio-TV,  Also 
makeup,  he^s,  picture  scaling,  cap¬ 
tions,  radio  spots.  Will  do  research. 
Newsmen  and  girl  of  proven  talent 
would  make  your  editor  more  effective 
at  iess  cost  than  extra  help.  Please 
query  us.  Box  51.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTBR-RBWRITEMAN,  33.  eight 
years  Midwest  dailies.  Fast  accurate. 
Seeks  advancement.  Box  160,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  AND  NE5WS  WRITER,  desk- 
man,  makeup.  Fast,  versatile,  15  years 
top  dailies,  The  AP.  Zone  5,  2.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  157,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  copy  reader  or 
makeup  man  —  20  years’  experience 
major  newspapers.  Box  162,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WIDE  EDITORIAL  and  advertising 
experience  (11  years  M.E.  36.000  news- 
imper  plus  5  years  magazine;  6^ 
years  group  advertising  manager  chmn 
6  newspapers,  5  magazines;  all  with 
same  employer);  also  World  War  II 
propaganda ;  now  display  salesman 
highly  competitive  market  Canada ; 
wants  job.  any  capacity,  utilizing  this 
background.  Age  43,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Excellent  references,  inch  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  For  serious  proposition 
prepared  travel  interview  own  expense. 
Box  1930,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  daily 
or  WMkIy  —  Zone  9.  Thirteen  years’ 
experience.  Age  38.  Top  producer. 
Minimum :  $8,000  plus.  Available  Sept. 
I.  Box  179,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALES¬ 
MAN  desires  to  step  up.  Presently  over 
a  .3-man  staff  on  one  of  Michigan’s 
outstanding  weeklies  with  a  $6500 
Mlary.  Thoroughly  seasoned.  Good 
■deu.  layout  and  copy.  Photographic 
^uipment  and  ability  used  as  a  sell- 
mg  tool.  Offset  experience.  College, 
36,  married.  Willing  to  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  tmsition.  Box  189, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


EMPLOYEE-OOMMUNICATOR,  36. 
nine  years’  experience.  P.R.  oriented. 
Available  in  San  EVancisco  area.  Will 
relocate  for  right  job  in  Zones  8,  9. 
“OX  46.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITEIR-REPORTEIR;  news,  features; 
varied  interests;  heavy  writing.  Metro- 
Iiolitan  experience.  New  England  Coast. 
Box  79,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  MULTI-AWARD  WINNING 
sports  writer/editor  seeks  post  which 
includes  column  assignment.'  Bright, 
energetic,  third  eye  for  human  side 
of  news.  Style;  Unpredictable  as  a 
burp  in  church.  Box  142,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  J-grad. 
family,  38;  free  Sept.  1st.  Box  187, 
Elditor  &  I^blisher. 


AVAILABLE  MARCH  1964  —  Army 
Master,  47.  single,  10  years’  PIO 
world-wide  background  wants  Zone  9 
<laily,  PR  or  trade.  Far-Elast  rep  con¬ 
sidered.  Can  edit,  write  and  work 
cameras.  Knows  military,  wire  and  will 
go.  Sy  Silin  —  P.O.  Box  166,  Barling, 
Ark. 
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AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  of  16.- 
000  West  Coast  daily  seeks  iiermanent 
move  to  larger  operation.  Thirteen 
years’  exiierience,  all  skills.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  A!ge  32.  Box  '206,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


DEISKMAN ;  also  wire  editor  exiieri- 
ence.  Capable,  mature,  degree,  family. 
Top  references.  Box  186,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  -  COLUMNIST. 
Now  #  2  on  small  daily.  Single,  26. 
vet.  J-School,  two  years’  experience. 
Seeks  i>ost  in  Zones  1,  2.  References. 
Box  207,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HONOR  J-GRAD,  female,  wants  to 
liegin  general  reporting  and  features 
for  small  daily.  Concise,  bright  writer. 
Elditor  of  college  paper.  Prefer  Zones 
2  or  3.  Excellent  references.  Box  181, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IS  TOERE  A  MODERATE.  LIBESiAL 
newspaiier,  anywhere,  seeking  an  ex- 
lierienced  editorial  writer  who  writes 
with  clarity,  cogency,  and-ah-vigor? 
Box  176.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  over  20  years’  ex- 
Iterience  on  medium,  small  dailies, 
seeks  top  editorial  post.  Box  177,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  wants  camera  experience. 
Now  65,000  A.M.  daily,  Sunday.  Ag¬ 
gressive  —  imaginative.  Box  183,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  AMBmOUS  Writer- 
Elditor,  wire  service,  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  background  in  music, 
science-industry,  law;  seeks  specialized 
reporting  job.  Box  198,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
liersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  empioyer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HBADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


WRITED-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  III. 


NEED  CAPITOL  COPY? 
Experienced  Washington  Reporter- 
Writer  taking  on  free  lance  assign¬ 
ments;  magazines,  trade  publications, 
newsletter  contributions,  monthly  col- 
lumns.  Box  122.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

YOUNG  MARRIED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  two  years’  college  and  seven 
years’  full  and  part-time  experience 
with  dailies.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  77,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

AGING  (35)  former  newsman  with 
varied  writing  experience  seeks  position 
as  corporate  or  institutional  PR  direc¬ 
tor  or  assistant.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  89,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE®.  NEIWSMAN,  COLUMNIST. 
20  years’  experience,  wants  PR  job. 
Write  for  samples,  resume.  Box  197, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Promoting  Newspapers 


In  our  opinion,  newspapers 
will  never  even  start  to  win  back 
their  position  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  national  advertising  field 
unless  and  until  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  publishers  of  all  1700- 
odd  dailies,  can  say  truthfully: 
1.  They  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  make  their  news¬ 
paper  easy  and  attractive  to  buy 
for  a  national  advertiser,  2. 
They  have  done  everything  pos¬ 
sible,  and  they  are  doing  their 
share,  to  promote  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium  (not 
just  their  own  newspaper  and 
their  own  market) . 

In  this  task  newspapers  must 
forget  competitive  jealousies  and 
sell  newspaper  advertising  as 
opposed  to  other  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Unless  that  sales  pitch  is 
made,  and  made  successfully,  to 
the  top  brass  of  American  busi¬ 
nesses  and  their  advertising 
agencies  where  the  first  decision 
is  made  nothing  under  the  sun 
is  going  to  get  a  newspaper, 
your  newspaper  or  any  other 
paper,  on  an  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.  No  amount  of  sales  calls 
by  a  publisher,  his  ad  manager 
or  his  representative,  or  a  media 
director,  space  buyer  or  regional 
vicepresident,  is  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  space  order  for  a  news¬ 
paper  unless  someone  some¬ 
where  has  first  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  place  the  ad  campaign, 
or  at  least  part  of  it,  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
does  a  good  job.  But  there  are 
too  many  publishers  who  pay 
their  dues  to  the  Bureau  then 
sit  back  with  a  “let  George  do 
it”  attitude  and  complain  about 
the  decline  in  national  linage. 

*  *  * 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  issued  a  promotion 
piece  that  is  a  good  example  of 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Instead  of  boasting  about  its 
coverage,  influence,  etc.,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  market,  the  L.A. 
Hearst  paper  says  “newspapers : 
the  measurable  medium — is  the 
basic  advertising  approach  to 
the  Los  Angeles  market.” 

The  brochure  goes  on  to  say: 
“The  advertiser  who  wants  to 
know  what  his  money  buys 
builds  his  campaign  on  news¬ 
papers,  the  measurable  medium 
that  shows  its  audience  .  .  . 
reaches  that  audience  .  .  .  guar¬ 
antees  contact  .  .  .  relates  to  the 
community  .  .  .  helps  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  With  Newspapers  you 
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Know  where  you’re  going!” 

Statistics  are  given  for  16 
economic  areas  within  Los  An¬ 
geles  showing  households  and 
the  coverage  of  both  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  Examiner  show¬ 
ing  that  both  papers  “give  the 
advertiser  a  60%  cornerstone 
(coverage) — a  solid  foundation 
on  w’hich  further  contacts  can 
be  built  through  other  media.” 

The  “other  media”  turn  out 
to  be  tbe  “local  community 
papers” — “the  best  avenue  to 
augment  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  two  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  is  that  offered  by 
the  smaller  suburban  news¬ 
papers.”  Their  circulation  and 
coverage  is  also  given. 

The  promotion  points  out  that 
in  the  L.A.  market  television 
and  radio  are  the  “maybe” 
media,  national  magazines  and 
free  throwaways  are  the  “mar¬ 
ginal”  media,  and  billboards  are 
“vanishing.” 

“Only  newspapers  are  basic 
and  best  in  Los  Angeles,”  it 
concludes. 

That’s  the  sort  of  thing  we’d 
like  to  see  more  of  to  get  adver¬ 
tisers  thinking  about  news¬ 
papers. 

«  *  * 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  a  small  city,  through  a 
letter  in  E&P,  charged  that  the 
development  of  “Newspaper  1” 
will  work  a  hardship  on  smaller 
dailies.  “The  giants  of  journal¬ 
ism  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
country  by  moving  to  grab  off 
even  more  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  business  than  they  already 
have  and  thus  further  reduce 
revenues  of  the  smaller  papers,” 
he  wrote. 

An  answering  letter  from 
Walter  C.  Kurz  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  acting  for  the  origin¬ 
ating  committee  of  “Newspaper 
1,”  appears  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 

“In  the  next  5  years  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newspaper  1  will  spend 
several  million  dollars  in  devel¬ 
oping  research  and  market  in¬ 
formation  to  help  put  across  the 
newspaper  idea  in  concrete  form 
and,  thus,  generate  some  new 
business  for  the  newspaper  as  a 
national  advertising  medium. 
After  several  years  of  operation 
there  should  a  demonstrable 
case  for  you  to  recognize  that 
this  has  helped  all  of  us,”  he 
wrote. 

Mr.  Kurz  said:  “Once  the 
advertiser  has  committed  him¬ 
self  to  a  newspaper  buy  he  then 
can  go  as  far  as  he  needs  in 


covering  whatever  markets  are 
vital  to  him.  But  until  he  com¬ 
mits  himself  to  the  newspaper 
idea  he  isn’t  going  into  any  of 
our  papers — either  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  or  the 
smaller  city  papers.” 

And,  to  that,  we  say  “Amen!” 
«  «  « 

This  is  a  cost-conscious  world 
and  newspaper  people  must  re¬ 
member  that  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  pennies  as  any¬ 
one  else.  Not  only  are  they 
interested  in  cost-per-thousand 
comparisons  of  media  but  few 
of  them  will  deny  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  placing  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  as  compared  to 
magazine  ads  or  broadcast 
“spots”  is  an  important  factor 
in  media  selection. 

Advertisers  are  so  cost-con¬ 
scious  that  dozens,  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  them  have  found  a  way 
to  get  into  newspaper  columns 
at  the  local  rate  through  co-op 
advertising  rather  than  pay  the 
higher  national  rate.  Entire 
advertising  classifications,  such 
as  appliances,  are  now  in  news¬ 
papers  via  co-op.  The  trend  is 
growing.  Some  new'spapers  ac¬ 
cept  new  automobile  copy  that 
way. 

Yet,  only  a  small  number  of 
newspapers  have  taken  steps  to 
adjust  their  rates  so  that  those 
advertisers  whose  businesses  are 
not  suitable  for  co-op  advertising 
are  not  forced  into  other  media 
by  the  national  differential.  One 
publisher  told  us  he  is  happy  to 
get  all  the  co-op  coming  his  way, 
yet  he  declined  to  make  his 
national  rates  attractive  and 
comparable  to  the  same  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  growth  of  local  linage 
shows  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  demand.  But  that  is 
in  contrast  to  declining  national 
linage  figures.  We  believe  that 
the  latter  can  be  reversed  if 
newspaper  publishers  stop  be¬ 
moaning  the  fact  and  do  some¬ 
thing  alx)ut  it. 

Mr.  Kurz  says  “there  is  a 


billion  dollars  worth  of  addl- 
tional  advertising  that  siiould 
be  spent  in  our  medium,”  and  we 
agree  there  is  a  good  chance  it 
can  be  attracted  under  the  right 
conditions. 

• 

UPI  Newspics  Mako 
New  Appointments 

New  appointments  in  United 
Press  International  Newspic- 
tures  were  announced  Aug.  1  by 
Frank  Tremaine,  UPI  vice])iesi- 
dent  and  general  newspicturei 
manager. 

Charles  J.  McCarty  wai 
named  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  Newspictures.  He 
succeeds  Harry  Varian,  who  i-e- 
cently  took  charge  of  UPI’s 
television  news  operations. 

Edward  T.  Majeski  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
new’spictures  managing  editor. 
He  will  supervise  both  spot  and 
feature  picture  coverage  under 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive 
editor  of  the  photo  service.  Mr. 
McCarty  formerly  was  i)icture 
news  editor  in  charge  of  spot 
coverage,  and  Mr.  Majeski  was 
picture  news  editor  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  department’s 
feature  activities. 

Mr.  McCarty  joined  Acme 
Newspictures,  predecessor  of 
UPI  Newspictures,  in  1947  in 
his  home  town,  San  Francisco. 
He  was  southwest  division  news- 
pictures  manager  at  Dallas  un¬ 
til  he  moved  to  New  York  as 
picture  news  editor  in  1962. 

Mr.  Majeski,  a  native  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  joined  Acme  in  1941 
in  New  York.  He  has  served  as 
New  York  picture  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Telephoto  editor  and  pic¬ 
ture  news  editor. 

• 

Harris  Promoted 

Donald  S.  Harris  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  media 
and  programming  at  Philip 
Morris  Inc.  He  joined  PM  in 
1961  as  director  of  media  fol¬ 
lowing  extensive  agency  and 
corporate  experience  in  this  field. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

Gy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


^^Excellent  mail  'puUerT  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 
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Tl  «  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  knows... 

i  we  I  _ 


Jerry  Born,  Composing  Room  Foreman 


Willie  Butler,  Head  MachinUt 


'  STAR  AUTOSEUER 

is  a  natural  companion  to  the  Electronic  Computer 


The  electronic  STAR  AutoSetter  easily 
meets  the  demands  for  maximum  speed 
and  reliability  made  by  the  RCA  301 
Electronic  Computer,  now  in  use  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

14  STAR  AutoSetters  at  the  Times 
keep  as  many  linecasting  machines  at 
maximum  production  with  computer- 
prepared  tape.  The  speed  and  reliability 
of  the  STAR  AutoSetter  system,  proven 


under  test,  made  it  a  natural  companion 
to  the  RCA  Computer. 

An  investment  in  the  electronic  STAR 
AutoSetter  is  returned  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  with  the  former  mechanical 
equipment,  because  the  absence  of  mov¬ 
ing  parts  saves  many  maintenance  hours. 
Speed  to  spare  is  built  into  the  STAR 
AutoSetter  and  it  will  operate  any  line¬ 
casting  machine  at  its  maximum  capacity. 


Photo  by  L.  A.  Times  Staff  Photographer,  John  Malmin 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


they  know  about  women— 


Ann  Valentine  of  The  Houston  Press 


Ann  Valentine,  women’s  editor  of  The  Houston  Press,  orbits 
“Space  City,  U.S.A.” 


When  the  astronauts  settled  their  families  in  Houston,  Ann’s 
interview  with  one  of  the  wives— the  now  famous  Trudy  Cooper 
—was  a  local  scoop. 


Ann  is  fast-moving,  and  goes  ’way  out  to  cover  the  modern 
woman.  She  also  keeps  in  touch  with  down-to-earth  matters,  like 
bringing  up  children  and  making  instant  bouillabaisse.  Food  is 
her  specialty,  and  she  writes  a  weekly  restaurant  column  that 
is  a  gourmet’s  guide. 


the  stock  market  and  what  makes  the  price  of  sugar  go  « 

If  the  world  is  a  woman’s  oyster,  travel  is  her  dish.  For  ll 
readers  Ann  has  sampled  an  international  bill  of  fare.  Her  joi 
neys  have  taken  her  to  South  America  for  “seviche”  andl 
Simpson’s  in  London  for  saddle  of  beef.  Her  flight  bag,  wh 
she  returned  from  Berlin,  included  a  recipe  for  bockwurst 
well  as  notes  on  the  “wall.” 


A  former  reporter,  Ann’s  series  on  yoga  won  a  1960  Ta 
UPI  award.  She  was  in  the  first  edition  of  Who’s  Whoi 
American  Women. 


Ann  believes  a  woman’s  world  is  adventuresome.  “Our  pages 
should  never  be  confined  to  club  notices  and  the  chatter  of 
Cupid,”  she  says.  Today’s  woman,  she  believes,  is  interested  in 


Having  a  child  of  her  own,  she  understands  the  problemt 
mothers  who  work.  Also,  she  knows  the  joys  of  child-rearh 

All  in  all,  Ann’s  readers  think  she  is  A-OK. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PREStf 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESII 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAI^ 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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